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Jackman  Gift  Creates 
$15  Million  Fund  for 
Humanities  Chairs 


UNIVERSITY  TEACHING  AND 
research  in  the  humanities  has 
received  a huge  boost  — a 15 
million  gift  from  Chancellor  Hal 
Jackman. 

The  university  will  double- 
match the  gift  to  create  the 
Distinguished  Chair  Program  in 
the  Humanities  — a $15  million 
endowment  to  attract  internation- 
ally renowned  scholars  in  the 


Hal  Jackman 


humanities  to  U of  T.  The  match 
includes  $5  million  from  the 
Connaught  Fund,  a special  endow- 
ment dedicated  to  supporting  key 
U of  T research  initiatives,  as  well 
as  $5  million  from  the  university’s 
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U of  T best  in  show 

For  the  fifth  year  in  a row, 
U of  T leads  in  the  Maclean’s 
universities  ranking  survey  in  the 
medical/doctoral  category.  Page  3 

A full-time  job 

The  committee  reviewing  the 
status  of  women  office  is  being 
urged  to  reinstate  the  office  to  its 
former  glory.  Page  7 
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A history  of  Varsity  Stadium 
in  pictures;  and  Nick  Pashley 
laments  its  demise.  Pages  10  and  11; 
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endowment  fund. 

“I  am  profoundly  grateful  for 
Chancellor  Jackman’s  remarkable 
gift.  He  has  reaffirmed  the  central 
role  and  strength  of  the  humanities 
in  the  University  of  Toronto,” 
President,  Robert  Prichard  said. 
“He  has  also  reaffirmed  his  family’s 
extraordinary  record  of  commit- 
ment to  the  university  over  many 
decades.  Our  chancellor’s  life  has 
been  marked  by  outstanding  pro- 
fessional accomplishments  and 
distinguished  public  service.  His 
example  is  clear  evidence  of  the 
benefits  of  a liberal  arts  education; 
his  loyalty  to  his  alma  mater  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  members  of  the 
university.” 

University  Professor  Linda 
Hutcheon  of  English  and  the 
Centre  for  Comparative  Literature 
said  the  gift  will  enable  the  univer- 
sity to  hire  the  very  best  humanities 
scholars.  “This  generous  gift  hap- 
pily allows  us  to  attract  accom- 
plished and  well-established  senior 
teachers/scholars  to  supplement 
the  university’s  plans  for  faculty 
renewal  over  the  next  few  years.” 

Jackman,  who  graduated  from 
University  of  Toronto  Schools  in 
1950  and  went  on  to  U of  T to  do 
a bachelor  of  arts  degree  (1953) 
and  bachelor  of  laws  degree  (1956), 
said  the  “study  of  the  humanities 
provides  students  with  the  ability  to 
consider  the  broad  moral,  philo- 
sophical and  historical  questions 
that  inform  their  lives  and  their 
culture.  Liberal  arts  graduates  are 
uniquely  prepared  to  accommodate 
the  diverse  challenges  of  our  rapid- 
ly changing  w'orld.  I’m  very  pleased 
to  be  able  to  support  this  vitally 
needed  academic  priority.” 

The  gift  coincides  with  a recent 
study  published  by  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  of  Canada,  a federal  fund- 
ing agency  for  university-based 
research  and  student  training  in  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities.  The 
study  found  that  humanities  and 
social  science  university  graduates 
land  good  jobs,  earn  more  and  suf- 
fer less  unemployment  than  those 
with  only  technical  or  vocational 
training. 

Key  points  of  the  study  noted 
that  the  unemployment  rate  among 
university  graduates  aged  25-29  is 
3.5  per  cent  lower  than  that  of 
unemployed  graduates  of  technical 
or  vocational  programs,  more  liber- 
al arts  graduates  hold  professional 
or  managerial  jobs  than  graduates 
from  technical  schools  or  university 

~ See  GIFT:  Page  4 ~ 


Driving  Women’s  Sports 


Helen  Gurneys  not  slowing  down;  she’s  just  moving  to  the  passenger  s seat 

By  Jill  Rutherford 


It’s  a Saturday  in  September  1939  and  the 
Second  World  War  is  under  way  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  Here  at  home,  football  fans  are 
beginning  to  pour  through  the  gates  of  Varsity  Stadium 
to  cheer  on  the  Blues.  And  21-year-old  Helen  Gurney 
is  busy  parking  cars  in  empty  lots,  raising  a little  cash 
for  a big  cause  — women’s  Varsity  athletics. 

“We  charged  25  cents,  maybe,  we  aren’t  sure  — none 
of  us  can  remember,”  Gurney  says  with  a laugh.  “We 
would  direct  people  to  park,  then  about  five  or  10  min- 
utes before  the  game,  we  would  just  leave  — we  all  went 
to  the  game  — so  whoever  parked  in  there  first,  well,  if 


he  wanted  to  leave  early  he  would  just  have  to  wait.” 
Almost  50  years  later,  the  former  Varsity  swimmer 
and  basketball  star  is  still  doing  her  bit  for  women’s 
sports,  actively  fund  raising  and  providing  invaluable 
leadership  to  generations  of  young  female  athletes. 

“She’s  a tireless  contributor  in  all  manner  of  speak- 
ing; through  her  time,  her  talent  and  her  financial  con- 
tributions,” says  Sharon  Bradley,  executive  director  of 
development  for  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health.  “She’s  just  tremendous.  We  could  use  a lot 

~ See  DRIVING:  Page  4 ~ 


U of  T Considers  Helping  Homeless 


BY  KERRY  DELANEY 

Before  Hart  House  warden 
Margaret  Hancock  has  even 
finished  drafting  a university  strat- 
egy to  aid  the  homeless,  one  goal 
has  already  been  met:  awareness  on 
campus  of  the  issue  has  never  been 
higher. 

“It’s  been  interesting  to  see  how 
little  information  it’s  taken  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  for  people  to 
feel  they  have  a much  deeper 
understanding  about  homeless- 
ness,” she  said.  “I  think  there  is  a 


real  openness  in  people  right  now 
to  understand  the  problem.” 

Hancock  was  asked  to  develop  a 
plan  after  University  Affairs  Board 
unanimously  passed  a resolution  at 
its  Nov.  17  meeting  urging  the  uni- 
versity to  consider  and  implement 
strategies  for  assisting  the  home- 
less. She  is  expected  to  deliver  her 
report  to  President  Robert  Prichard 
this  week. 

Chris  Ramsaroop,  president  of 
the  Students’  Administrative 
Council,  told  a brainstorming 
session  at  Hart  House  last  week 


that  the  need  to  assist  the  homeless 
was  made  clear  to  him  when 
student  groups  hosted  a free  dinner 
earlier  this  fall.  “There  was  very 
little  promotion  for  the  event  and 
we  expected  only  30  to  40  people, 
but  over  300  showed  up.  This 
shocked  and  angered  me,”  he  said. 

More  than  60  people  attended 
the  public  meeting  and  provided 
Hancock  with  a wealth  of  ideas, 
including  the  development  of  an 
emergency  response  to  assist 

~ See  U ofT:  Page  4 ~ 


SUSAN  KING 


In  Brief 


New  rehabilitation  institute  created 

A NEW  CORPORATION  HAS  BEEN  CREATED  BY  THE  AMALGAMATION  OF 
the  former  Lyndhurst  Hospital,  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Toronto 
and  the  Toronto  Rehabilitation  Centre.  The  organization,  named  the 
Toronto  Rehabilitation  Institute,  was  established  under  the  direction  of 
the  health  services  restructuring  committee.  One  of  eight  research  and 
teaching  hospitals  fully  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  it  will 
provide  a comprehensive  array  of  both  inpatient  and  outpatient 
rehabilitation  services  for  individuals  with  disabling  illnesses  or 
injuries. 


SGS  residence  receives  excellence  award 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  residence,  under 

construction  on  the  St.  George  campus,  is  already  a winner  — even 
before  the  first  student  moves  in.  The  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  awarded  the  building,  conceived  by  Morphosis 
Inc./Stephen  Teeple  Architect  Inc.,  its  Award  of  Excellence.  The 
judges  praised  the  design  elements  as  well  as  the  thought  process  and 
attention  to  detail  that  went  into  the  building  with  respect  to  residential 
considerations. 


Reid  appointed  chief  curator  at  the  AGO 

Professor  Dennis  Reid  of  the  department  of  fine  art  has 

been  appointed  chief  curator  at  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  effective 
April  1.  Before  joining  the  AGO  in  1979,  Reid  served  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada  as  curator  of  post-Confederation  art  where  he  orga- 
nized several  high-profile  exhibitions  of  the  Group  of  Seven  and  its 
individual  members.  He  is  a widely  acknowledged  authority  on 
Canada’s  artistic  heritage  and  is  the  author  of  A Concise  History  of 
Canadian  Art. 


Group  considers  Woodsworth  residence 

A USERS  COMMITTEE  IS  LOOKING  INTO  THE  NEED  FOR  AND  FEASIBILITY 
of  a new  residence  at  Woodsworth  College.  The  committee  is  also 
examining  the  possibility  of  additional  facilities  for  the  college  includ- 
ing a classroom  designed  specifically  for  the  needs  of  large  classes  and 
more  academic  space.  Woodsworth  is  the  only  college  on  the  St. 
George  campus  without  its  own  residence.  The  committee  is  expected 
to  report  to  Governing  Council’s  planning  and  budget  committee 
before  the  end  of  this  academic  year. 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering 

Ronald  Hancock,  an  adjunct  associate 
professor  of  chemical  engineering  and  applied  chem- 
istry and  director  of  the  Slowpoke  Reactor  Facility, 
was  awarded  the  Canadian  Nuclear  Society  s 
Education  and  Communication  Award  Oct.  21.  He 
received  the  award  for  his  dedication  to  education  in 
science,  communicating  the  science  and  applications 
of  nuclear  energy  to  students  and  conducting 
innumerable  visits  of  the  U of  T Slowpoke-2  facility. 

Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Professor  Thomas  Robinson  of  philosophy 
received  the  1998  Aristotle  Award  Nov.  3 at 
Government  House,  Thessalonica,  Greece.  Under  the 
aegis  of  the  Ministry  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  the 
award  is  given  by  the  Greek  government  to  non- 
national scholars  for  significant  contributions  to  the 
understanding  of  Greek  thought  and  civilization. 


Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  Dafna  Gladman  of  the  department 
of  medicine  received  the  Laurentian  Conference  of 
Rheumatology’s  first  Jeffrey  Shiroky  Prize  for  major 
contributions  to  research  in  inflammatory  arthritis 
Oct  9.  Professor  Duncan  Gordon,  also  in  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine,  won  the  1998  Laurentian 
Conference  Award  for  recognition  of  exceptional 
contributions  to  the  international  rheumatology 
community. 


Professor  Stan  Read  of  pediatrics  is  the 


Child  Neurology  Congress  in  Ljubljana,  Slovenia. 
The  award  recognizes  a young  pediatric  neurologist 
who  is  a member  of  the  International  Child 
Neurology  Association  and  has  made  a significant 
contribution  to  clinical  research  or  basic  research. 


Professor  Richard  Tsang  of  radiation  oncology 
has  been  awarded  the  International  Karl  Mussoff 
Prize  for  best  clinical  abstract  submitted  to  the  fourth 
International  Symposium  on  Hodgkin’s  Lymphoma, 
held  in  Cologne,  Germany.'  His  abstract  is  entitled 
Thoracic  Radiation  Therapy  Before  ABMT  in 
Relapsed  or  Refractory  Hodgkin’s  Disease. 


Professor  Gary  Webb  of  the  department  of 
medicine  was  awarded  a medal  from  Charles 
University  in  Prague  for  his  international  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  adult  congenital  heart  disease.  The 
ceremony  was  held  in  the  Grand  Hall  of  Charles 
University,  currendy  celebrating  its  650th  anniversary. 


New  College 


Professor  David  Clandfield,  principal  of  New 
College  has  been  awarded  the  Arts  8c  Science  Student 
Union’s  Urmila  (Uma)  Sarkar  Service  Award  for 
1998-99.  The  award,  named  after  Uma  Sarkar,  a very 
active  student  in  arts  and  science  who  has  since  grad 
uated,  is  presented  annually  by  the  Arts  8c  Science 
Students’  Union  to  a member  of  the  university 
community  who  has  gone  beyond  his  or  her  duties  to 
assist  students  in  the  faculty.  Along  with  the  award, 
the  association  will  donate  $500  to  a charity  of 
Clandfield’s  choice. 


Office  of  the  President 


recipient  of  the  Canadian  Foundation  for  AIDS 
Research  Chairperson’s  Award.  The  award,  presented 
by  Lieutenant-Governcff*- Hilary  Weston  at  Queen’s 
Park  Oct.  20,  is  in  recognition  of  his  contributions  as 
chair  of  foundation’s  scientific  advisory  committee. 
Read  is  also  a director  of  the  foundation’s  board  and  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee. 


Professor  Ingrid  Tein  of  pediatrics  received 
the  John  Stobo  Prichard  Award  at  the  International 


President  Robert  Prichard  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  letters  degree  from  the  State 
University  of  New  York  Oct.  17  at  the  special  convo- 
cation on  the  occasion  of  SUNY’s  50th  anniversary. 
Degrees  were  awarded  to  a number  of  academic  lead- 
ers from  around  the  world  in  recognition  of  their 
contributions  to  education.  The  convocation  was  asso- 
ciated with  a symposium  on  the  development  of  the 
global  university  in  which  Prichard  also  participated. 
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Dances  like  a butterfly,  fights  like  a fish 
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SITES  OF  INTEREST 


Stamping  out  the  Y2K  bug 


Did  you  know  most  animals 
fight  “by  the  rules”  and 
cheaters  generally  lose? 
Professor  Jan  Halperin  of 
zoology  illustrates  this  theory 
through  her  study  of  the 
adaptive  and  aggressive 
behaviours  of  the  Siamese 


The  Campaign  for  U ofT 

wviv.uoftcampaign.com 

Research  Updates  (Notices) 

wvw.library.  utoronto.ca/wvw/  rir/hmpage/ 

PhD  Orals 


We’ve  all  heard  about  the  year  2000  problem 
or  millennium  bug  and  how  it  might  detrimentally  affect 
computers  and  databases  worldwide.  Here  you  will  find 
information  about  Y2K  in  general  as  well  as  the  problems 
and  corrective  actions  specific  to  U ofT.  Being  a leap  year, 
2000  presents  other  difficulties  as  well.  You  know,  facing 
the  start  of  a new  academic  semester  in  a new  millennium  just 
may  end  up  being  the  least  of  our  troubles! 


fighting  fish,  Betta  splendens.  This  site  is  aimed  at  students  seeking 
research  projects  but  a link  will  take  other  curious  Web  browsers 
to  the  Betta  Web  site,  which  describes  Halperin’s  comprehensive 
research  with  “normal”  and  “cheating”  fish  in  a jargon-free  manner. 
The  fighting  fish  rules  are:  “Use  only  the  ritualized  behaviours  and 
threaten  and  escalate  only  to  the  extent  that  you  assess  yourself  as 
stronger  and  more  motivated.”  So  what  does  a normal  Siamese 
fighting  fish  have  in  common  with  the  boxer  Muhammed  All? 


wwv.sgs.utoronto.ca/phd_orals.htm 

U oeTJob  Opportunities 

wvw.utoronto.ca/jobopps 

If  you  want  your  site  featured  in  this  space, 
please  contact  Audrey  Fong,  news  services 
officer,  at:  audrey.fong@utoronto.ca 


http://www.utoronto.ca/Y2K 


Cool  CATs 

If  you’re  having  difficulty  getting  your  message  across 
or  finding  it  hard  to  illustrate  concepts,  don’t  worry  — there  is  help 
at  hand.  U of  T’s  Centre  for  Academic  Technology  (CAT)  offers  a 


The  legendary  boxer  would  dance  around  the  ring,  taunting  oppo- 
nents into  throwing  non- connecting  punches,  deliberately  tiring 
them  out.  Once  that  happened  Ali  would  take  down  an  opponent 
with  a winning  one-two  punch.  Amazingly,  normal  fish  do  the 
same  when  challenged  by  cheating  fish  — smart  fighting,  eh? 

http://www.zoo.utoronto.ca/ ~janh/labpg.html 


variety  of  support  for  various  graphics  applications,  courses  — CGI 
Scripts,  Java  Script,  Advanced  HTML,  stats  and  math  software 
and  services  to  the  campus  community.  For  a nifty  3-D  demo  you 
can  view  this  site  by  means  of  VRML  (Virtual  Reality  Modelling 
Language)  and  a plug-in.  Til  next  time,  ya  cool  CATs! 

www.utoronto.ca/ cat 
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University  to  Double 
Computer  Enrolments 

BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 


A Master  Audition 


Vanessa  Lee,  a 4th-year  musk  student,  gets  ready  to  meet  the  master  — master  pianist  Emanuel  Ax,  that  is.  Ax,  one 
of  the  worlds  best-known  and  most  highly  regarded  musicians,  held  a masterclass  in  the  music  faculty  Nov.  17.  He 
met  and  listened  to  several  students  play  selections  from  Chopin,  Schumann,  Brahms  and  Berg.  During  the  class  the 
New  York  City-based  pianist  also  offered  suggestions  and  coached  the  students. 


Maclean's  Ranks  U of  T First,  Again 


The  university  is  preparing 

to  dramatically  increase  its 
computer  engineering  and  computer 
science  enrolment  in  response  to  an 
Ontario  government  call  for  more 
trained  graduates  in  these  areas. 

The  increases  will  allow  U ofT  to 
meet  the  goal  of  the  province’s  new 
Access  to  Opportunities  Program 
(ATOP),  which  is  subsidizing  uni- 
versities that  double  their  intake  of 
computer  science  and  high-demand 
engineering  students. 

At  U of  T the  initiative  means 
the  number  of  new  electrical  and 
computer  engineering  students  will 
nearly  double,  from  198  a year  to 
382.  New  spaces  will  also  be  creat- 
ed in  other  engineering  depart- 
ments. In  total  28 7 new  students  a 
year  will  be  added  to  engineering 
undergraduate  programs. 

The  department  of  computer 
science  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  will  also  more  than  double 
its  annual  intake,  from  the  current 
234  students  a year  to  a planned 
528.  Graduate  enrolments  in  com- 
puter science,  the  Faculty  of 
Information  Studies  and  the  engi- 
neering programs  will  also  increase. 


Safivat  7.aky 


Announced  by  the  province  in  its 
1998  budget,  ATOP  will  provide 
$150  million  over  3 years  to  the 
targeted  programs  at  universities 
and  colleges,  if  they  double  their 
1995  enrolments  by  the  year  2000. 
The  funds  will  come  through 
matching  funds  for  expansion  costs 
and  ongoing  per-student  binding. 

Departmental  chairs,  like 
Safwat  Zaky  of  electrical  and 
computer  engineering,  are  excited 
about  ATOP’s  potential.  The 


demand  is  not  just  from  business 
wanting  new  graduates,  he  said. 
It’s  from  qualified  high  school  stu- 
dents who  want  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation. “Many  more  students  want 
to  study  in  this  area  but  we  cur- 
rently accept  only  a small  number 
of  applicants,  about  one  in  five.” 

Enrolling  more  students  also 
means  new  hiring:  over  58  profes- 
sors and  tutors  and  26  administra- 
tive and  technical  staff  across  the 
three  campuses  are  to  be  hired 
over  the  next  four  years,  costing 
about  $8  million. 

Hiring  good  people  won’t  be 
easy,  Zaky  said,  not  when  the 
shortage  of  qualified  leading-edge 
computer  experts  is  what  led  to  the 
program  in  the  first  place.  “There 
is  a strong  demand  across  the  con- 
tinent for  exactly  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple we  are  trying  to  hire.  It  is  just 
not  possible  to  find  them  all  just  in 
Canada.  We  have  to  be  able  to 
make  competitive  offers  to  profes- 
sionals across  North  America.”  His 
department  is  now  embarking  on  a 
major  recruiting  effort,  he  added. 

Another  key  concern  is  space. 
About  10,000  square  metres  of  new 
space  will  be  needed,  possibly 
necessitating  a new  building.  “In 
our  department  we  have  already 
been  expanding  over  the  last  two 
years.  Space  is  extremely  tight 
now,”  Zaky  said. 

In  total,  the  university  plans  to 
spend  $56  million  in  capital  costs 
and  an  extra  $12.5  million  a year 
to  support  the  new  students. 

ATOP  itself  has  been  the  cause 
of  some  concern  among  engineer- 
ing student  representatives.  The 
Engineering  Student  Societies 
Council  of  Ontario,  while  wel- 
coming the  new  initiative,  said  it 
will  be  watching  Ontario  univer- 
sities closely  to  ensure  the  quality 
of  enrolling  students,  and  of  their 
education  once  they  arrive,  does 
not  decrease  as  a result  of  the 
rapid  growth  in  enrolment. 

It’s  a valid  concern,  Zaky  said. 
“There  are  tremendous  challenges. 
There’s  no  question.  But  this  is  the 
first  time  in  years  we  have  the 
prospect  of  substantial  new  funding 
from  the  government.  I’m  confi- 
dent that  we’ll  be  able  to  succeed, 
and  success  in  this  program  will 
help  all  of  the  university,  not  just 
one  or  two  departments.” 


BY JANE  STIRLING 

UOF  T HAS  DONE  IT  AGAIN. 

In  the  annual  Maclean's  maga- 
zine university  ranking,  U of  T is 
number  one  in  the  medical/doctor- 
al  category  for  the  fifth  year  in  a row 
— and  has  moved  into  first  place  in 
reputation  for  that  category. 

Calling  the  ranking  “great  news,” 
President  Robert  Prichard  said  it 
recognizes  the  outstanding  quality 
of  faculty,  staff,  students  and  gradu- 
ates. “They  collectively  deserve  the 
credit  for  our  high  standing  among 
Canadian  universities.” 

The  challenge  for  U of  T now  is 
to  rank  with  the  best  universities  in 
the  world,  Prichard  added.  “In  the 
global  environment,  both  our  stu- 
dents and  the  university  itself  must 
be  equipped  to  compete  effectively 
with  the  best  anywhere.  To  do  so 
successfully  we  must  close  the 
resource  gap  between  ourselves  and 


the  leading  U.S.  public  universities 
which  command  twice  the  re- 
sources per  student  that  we  do.  They 
use  this  resource  advantage  to  pro- 
vide superb  learning  opportunities 
for  their  students.” 

In  the  Universities  98  ranking, 
U of  T holds  the  top  position  in  six 
areas  — awards  per  full-time  facul- 
ty, percentage  of  operating  budget 
devoted  to  student  services,  library 
holdings,  library  expenses,  alumni 
support  and  reputational  survey.  It 
moved  up  in  seven  areas  from  last 
year  including  research  funding  and 
proportion  of  students  who  gradu- 
ate and  went  down  in  four. 

Fifteen  Canadian  universities  that 
have  medical  schools  and  a broad 
range  of  doctoral  programs  and 
research  participated  in  the  med- 
ical/doctoral ranking.  Following 
U of  T in  the  category  are  Queen’s, 
McGill,  UBC  and  Western. 

The  institutions  are  compared  in 


22  areas  based  on  their  responses  to 
standardized  questionnaires.  These 
22  indices,  weighted  according  to  the 
importance  Macleans  places  on  them, 
focus  on  student  body,  classes,  facul- 
ty, finances,  library  and  reputation. 

In  the  reputational  survey  — 
based  on  interviews  with  high 
school  guidance  counsellors,  acade- 
mic administrators  and  chief  execu- 
tive officers  of  major  Canadian  cor- 
porations — EJ  of  T placed  first  in 
three  of  four  categories:  highest 
quality,  leaders  of  tomorrow  and 
best  overall.  University  registrar 
Karel  Swift  said  the  top  reputation- 
al ranking  will  likely  have  a signifi- 
cant impact  on  potential  students. 
“While  the  Maclean's  survey  is  one 
of  many  information  sources  stu- 
dents use,  our  success  in  the  rank- 
ing reinforces  positive  perceptions 
about  U of  T and  we’ve  been  using 
it  consistently  as  part  of  our  student 
recruitment  program.” 


Political  Science  Students  Critique  Magazine  Survey 


BY  CHERYL  SULLIVAN 

Each  year  the  release  of 

the  Maclean's  university  rank- 
ings issue  creates  a buzz  in  corners 
of  U of  T’s  three  campuses  and 
across  the  country  as  Canadians 
assess  the  “winners”  and  the  “losers” 
and  engage  in  the  endless  debate 
over  the  merits  of  the  survey  itself. 
Students  in  Professor  Neil  Nevitte’s 
political  science  public  opinion  and 
voting  course,  asked  to  critique  the 
methodology  used  for  last  year’s 
rankings  issue,  added  their 
thoughts  to  the  debate. 

Student  James  Powell  worries 


that  the  survey  doesn’t  really  help 
students  find  a school  that  meets 
their  needs.  He  queries  many  of  the 
indicators  used  and  the  weight  they 
are  given.  He  agrees  that  indicators 
like  class  size  and  average  entry 
grades  are  important  but  questions 
why  student  services  are  not 
weighted  more  heavily. 

Powell  also  thinks  that  the  12  per 
cent  weight  given  for  the  library 
measures  and  20  per  cent  for  repu- 
tational measures  is  too  much.  He 
said  that  to  give  potential  students 
a more  complete  picture  of  each 
school’s  university  experience,  the 
indicators  should  be  expanded  to 


include  indicators  measuring 
teaching  methods,  technical 
advancements,  tuition  affordability 
and  aspects  of  student  life.  He  feels 
that  the  Maclean's  university  guide- 
book published  each  March  is  a 
better  guide  for  students. 

“They  have  a more  comprehen- 
sive two  pages  on  each  school 
which  talks  about  student  life,  what 
it’s  like  on  campus,  how  courses  are 
taught,  what’s  hot  and  what’s  not,” 
Powell  said.  “That’s  what  students 
are  looking  for.” 

Powell  and  classmate  Jennifer 
Wagner  agree  that  more  input  from 
students  would  improve  the  survey. 


She  said  that  including  current  stu- 
dents in  the  reputational  survey  and 
asking  them  what  they  think  of 
class  size,  instruction  and  their  cho- 
sen school  would  be  invaluable  to 
potential  students.  Wagner  felt  that 
class  size  and  other  aspects  of  acad- 
emics should  be  weighted  higher 
but  liked  the  breakdown  of  the 
amount  of  money  allocated  per  stu- 
dent. “It’s  a quick  and  easy  refer- 
ence, the  problem  is  that  it  is  the 
only  quick  and  easy  reference,”  said 
Wagner,  who  worries  potential  stu- 
dents are  not  getting  a full  and 
accurate  picture. 

“Most  people  have  a wish  list  of 


the  kind  of  indicators  they  would  like 
to  see  and  more  often  than  not  they 
are  actually  indicators  that  we  would 
like  to  see  as  well,”  said  Ann  Dowsett 
Johnston,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  Maclean's  who  oversees  the  rank- 
ings issue.  She  said  Maclean's  would 
welcome  output  measures  such  as 
graduate  satisfaction,  however  most 
universities  do  not  collect  that  infor- 
mation. She  added  that  Macleans  has 
explored  including  input  from  cur- 
rent students  but  found  surveying 
every  Canadian  campus  to  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive.  They  are  again 
trying  to  find  ways  to  include  them  in 
next  year’s  rankings. 
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A celebration  of  the  season 
Festive  food,  fun  & music 
A magnificent  30'  tree 
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Phone:416-978-2452  7 Hart  House  Circle  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 
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7 Hart  House  Circle  • www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  can  978  2452  1 

Holiday  Hours  - The  Hall  Porters'  Desk,  the  Reading  Room  and  the  Athletics  Wing  3T 
ot  Hart  House  will  be  open  on  December  25  and  January  1 from  12noon  until  5L 
5pm.  Call  978-2452  for  more  information.  (Please  note  that  Hart  House  will  be  £ 
closed  (or  electrical  repairs  on  December  28  and  29.) 

Festive  Eve  Celebration  - A special  evening  of  music  and  food  for  everyone.  ..  j 
especially  families.  Wed.  Dec.  2 at  7:30pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Hart  House  Jazz  Ensemble,  conducted  by  Josh  Grossman,  will  be  featured  at  the  • 

U of  T Scarborough  Campus,  Wed.  Dec.  2 from  6-8pm  at  'The  Attic*.  The  event  is  ^ 
co-sponsored  by  CSCR  90.3  Cable  FM  and  Hart  House. 

Wine  Seminar  Series  - Thurs.  Dec.  3 at  8pm.  Featuring  the  'Ports  of  Portugal*. 

Special  student  rates.  For  tickets  and  information,  contact  the  membership  Services  . 
Office  at  978-2447.  ^ 

The  Hart  House  Singers,  conducted  by  Melva  Tregglnger  Graham,  present  their  , 
winter  concert,  'Exceeding  Gladness*,  Sun.  Dec.  6 at  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Reception  to  follow  in  the  East  Common  Room.  Free.  Everyone  is  welcome!  • 3> 

ART  Call  978-8398  3, 

The  Justina  M.  Barnlcke  'Pathways',  an  installation  by  Newfoundland  artists,  2, 
Diana  Dablnett  and  Tara  Bryan.  Runs  to  Dec.  10. 

Arbor  Room  - 'Eight  Months  of  Portraiture*  by  Elizabeth  Jackson.  Runs  to  Dec.  12.  • 

LIBRARY  Call  978-5362 

Reading  - Hart  House  Library  Committee,  Canadian  Friends  of  Burma  and  OPIRG  !F 
present  Governor  General's  Award  winner,  Karen  Connelly,  reading  from  her  ™* 
novel-in-progress.  Dawn  Without  Breaking.  Mon.  Nov,  30  at  7:30pm  in  the  Hart  y 
House  Library.  5L 

WRITUALS  - Poetry  Slam  with  host,  Carieton  Wilson,  Wed.  Dec.  9 from  8:30-1 1 pm  y 
in  the  Arbor  Room.  Call  769-6788  for  more  information.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

• 

MUSIC  Call  978-2452  - All  concerts  are  FREE! 

Midday  Mosaics  - Pianist,  Ronald  Morgan,  Tue.  Dec.  1 at  12noon  in  the  Music  « 
Room. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  - The  Hart  House  Jazz  Ensemble  - Fri.  Dec.  4 at  8.30pm  in  the  . 
Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

CLUBS  & COMMITTEES  - Call  978-2452  j 

Film  Board  - Screening  on  Sun.  Dec.  6 at  7pm  in  the  Music  Room.  SL 

Interfaith  Dialogue  - On  Thurs.  Dec.  3,  celebrate  Hanukkah  at  5 30pm,  and  y 

Advent  at  7:30pm,  both  in  the  Music  Room.  Call  978-8400  for  more  informa- 
tion.  k 

ATHLETICS  - call  978-2447 

Membership  Services  Office  Hours  for  the  Month  of  December  - Mondays  tram  ST 
9am  to  7pm.  Tuesdays  to  Fridays  from  9am  to  5pm.  Closed  Thurs.  Dec.  24.  Re-  3i 
opens  Mon.  Jan.  4.  y 

Droo-ln  Fitness  Classes  - Fall  classes  are  frequent  and  free.  Join  the  action  SL 
seven  days  a week!  Schedules  are  available  throughout  the  House  for  the  period 
to  Dec.  6. 

HART  HOUSE  i 
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Gift  Crea 

- Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
graduates  with  degrees  in  com- 
merce and  the  cost  of  educating  a 
liberal  arts  graduate  is  relatively 
lower  than  that  of  training  some- 
one with  a specialized  professional 
degree. 

The  $15  million  distinguished 
chairs  program  will  create  five 
endowed  chairs  in  five  broadly 
defined  areas  of  study  spanning 
the  humanities  and  including 

tes  *15  Milli 

philosophy,  history,  language  and 
literature,  classics  and  art.  Chairs 
will  be  awarded  to  particular 
departments  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive proposals  designed  to 
attract  outstanding  scholars  whom 
they  have  identified.  Successful 
proposals  will  receive  funds  for  an 
internationally  competitive  salary 
as  well  as  research  support.  When  a 
chair  becomes  vacant,  funds  revert 
back  into  the  “pool”  for  considera- 
tion of  new  proposals.  U of  T hopes 

Lon  Fund 

to  establish  a similar  fund  to  sup- 
port research  and  teaching  in  the 
social  sciences. 

Jackman  was  honoured  at  a 
luncheon  Nov.  23  at  Simcoe  Hall. 
Prichard  joined  many  members 
of  the  senior  humanities  faculty 
in  thanking  the  chancellor  for 
his  gift  to  the  university  by  present- 
ing him  with  a teak  bookshelf  filled 
with  100  humanities  texts  donated 
and  signed  by  U of  T faculty 
members. 

U of  T Cons 

~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
students  who  no  longer  have  any 
where  to  live.  Professor  Rona 
Abramovitch,  status  of  women  offi- 
cer and  director  of  the  Transitional 
Year  Program,  said  the  response 
would  need  to  include  short-term 
shelter  as  well  as  help  in  relocating. 
“In  addition  to  our  broader  com- 
munity efforts,  there  should  also  be 
a response  to  problems  our  own 
students  are  having,”  she  said. 

Another  option  under  considera- 
tion is  opening  a shelter  on  campus, 
including  an  offer  by  SAC  to  open 
the  Hangar  on  Sunday  nights. 
Some  people  at  the  meeting,  how- 
ever, expressed  concerns  about  the 
feasibility  of  a shelter. 

Margaret  Magee,  a U of  T staff 
member  in  the  office  of  operations 
and  services,  has  been  a volunteer  at 
the  homeless  shelter  in  St.  Patrick’s 
Church  for  10  years.  She  said  that 
to  provide  hot  food  and  shelter  as 
well  as  allow  time  for  clean-up,  a 

riders  Helpin 

facility  needs  to  be  available  for  24 
hours.  She  pointed  out  that  a shel- 
ter requires  a huge  volunteer  effort 
throughout  the  entire  winter  and 
this  might  be  difficult  with  an 
academic  schedule  that  includes 
exams,  a two-week  Christmas 
break  and  reading  week  in 
February. 

“Rather  than  reinventing  the 
wheel,  maybe  we  should  be  looking 
more  carefully  at  the  programs  that 
are  out  there  and  supporting  them. 
And  I know  that  most  of  the  other 
programs  do  run  on  the  commit- 
ment of  leadership,  monetary 
donations  and  the  time  of 
volunteers,”  she  said. 

Hancock  agrees  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  support  people’s  desire  to 
help  the  homeless  by  distributing 
information  about  existing  pro- 
grams. “We  want  to  be  the  enablers 
.of  people’s  will  to  respond.” 

At  least  two  groups  on  campus 
are  already  trying  to  help.  The 

g Homeless 

Housing  Service  is  collecting 
blankets,  sleeping  bags  and  warm 
clothes  for  the  Women’s  Centre 
clothing  drive  and  YouthLink,  an 
organization  that  helps  street  kids. 
The  Victoria  University  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  is  collect- 
ing money  for  Project  Warmth, 
which  distributes  sleeping  bags  to 
the  homeless. 

Other  ideas  being  considered  as 
part  of  the  university’s  strategy 
include  donating  leftover  food  to 
shelters  and  holding  regular  food, 
blanket  and  clothing  drives,  using 
university  vehicles  to  assist  in  dis- 
tribution, co-ordinating  how  the 
university  responds  when  a home- 
less person  is  found  on  campus  and 
using  U ofT’s  academic  expertise 
to  look  at  long-term  solutions  to 
the  problem. 

Hancock  said  it  is  also  highly 
likely  that  the  university  will  host  a 
major  conference  this  winter  on  the 
substantive  issues  of  homelessness. 

Driving  Women’s  Sports 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

more  of  her  — she’s  an  example  of  outstanding  dedica- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  women  in  general  and  women  in 
sport  in  particular.” 

It’s  difficult  for  female  athletes  today  who  enjoy  the 
first-rate  facilities  at  the  Athletic  Centre  to  realize  it 
wasn’t  always  that  way.  In  her  day,  recalls  Gurney, 
female  athletes  had  to  raise  money  to  rent  the  old 
Ontario  College  of  Education  gymnasium  for  five 
practices  a week.  On  weekends  they  were  ‘allowed’  to 
play  their  home  games  at  Hart  House,  an  exclusively 
male  club  until  1972.  Change  rooms  and  showers  were 
non-existent;  the  women  used  residence  rooms  at  St. 
Hilda’s,  University  College  or  Victoria. 

“We  didn’t  know  any  better;  it  was  the  Depression. 
Nobody  had  any  money,”  Gurney  says.  “People  ask, 
‘Didn’t  you  try  to  get  into  Hart  House?’ We  never  thought 
of  fighting  it  — we  were  just  going  to  school  and  trying 
to  do  the  best  we  could.  We  would  have  been  bashing  our 
heads  against  a brick  wall.  And  I am  a big  believer  that 
you  can  only  bash  your  head  for  so  long.  Then  you  have 
to  find  another  way.  We  found  another  way.” 

The  quarters,  dimes  and  nickels  raised  by  women 
like  Gurney  were  tucked  away  in  $100  Canada  savings 
bonds  as  part  of  the  Women’s  Athletic  Association 
Trust  Fund,  quietly  earning  the  money  that  would  one 
day  help  finance  the  Clara  Benson  Building  — U ofT’s 
first  facility  for  women’s  athletics.  That  building 
opened  in  1959,  nearly  half  a century  after  it  was  first 
promised  to  the  Varsity  women. 

“The  women  had  to  fight  to  get  a building,”  says 
Gurney,  who  spent  countless  hours  doing  archival 
research  to  document  the  struggle.  “The  Benson  build- 
ing would  never  have  come  into  being  without  the 
work  of  the  women’s  alumni.” 

Today,  with  the  revamping  of  the  Athletic  Centre 
facilities  and  the  recent  opening  of  new  change  rooms, 
Gurney  can  look  back  with  some  satisfaction  on  her 
efforts  and  those  of  women  who  preceded  and  inspired 
her  — like  the  legendary  Marie  Parkes  who  guided 


women’s  athletics  at  U ofT  for  nearly  40  years. 

But  Gurney  herself  has  become  a new  living  legend 
in  women’s  sports,  acting  as  a tireless  mentor  for 
people  like  Carol  Anne  Letheren,  former  Varsity 
athlete  and  now  Canada’s  representative  on  the 
International  Olympic  Committee. 

“Who  hasn’t  been  touched  by  her?”  says  Letheren,  a 
1963  physical  education  graduate  who  taught  at  the 
phys.  ed.  school  until  1970.  “She  has  a great  generosity 
of  spirit  and  soul  and  a great  sense  of  humour.  If  some- 
thing looks  formidable,  Helen  will  always  find  a way  to 
make  it  do-able;  she  can  give  it  a real  human  spin.” 

On  Nov.  21  at  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Women’s 
T- Holders  Association,  Gurney’s  unflagging  contribu- 
tions were  recognized.  A special  award,  named  in  her 
honour  and  accompanied  by  a $1,500  scholarship,  will 
be  presented  annually  to  a female  student  in  financial 
need  who  exhibits  leadership  qualities,  academic 
achievement  and  athletic  excellence  through 
participation  on  a Varsity  team. 

Gurney  has  been  honoured  a number  of  other  times 
as  well:  in  1988  she  was  inducted  into  the  U of  T 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame;  the  following  year  she  received 
the  Louden  Award  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
U of  T athletics;  in  1990  she  was  named  a YWCA 
Woman  of  Distinction  in  recognition  of  personal 
excellence  and  achievement;  and  in  1994  was  honoured 
by  Toronto  Life  Fashion  as  “a  woman  who  makes  a 
difference”  in  the  sports  category. 

Despite  the  honours,  the  most  meaningful  recogni- 
tion comes  from  people  like  Letheren  and  the  young 
women  Gurney  has  helped  over  the  years.  “I’ve  had  a 
lot  of  fun,”  says  Gurney.  “I’ve  been  well  rewarded.  But 
those  things  aren’t  the  important  things;  it’s  the  great 
kids  you  meet.  When  you  talk  about  the  kind  of  returns 
you  get,  well,  that’s  a lot  of  payment.” 

Her  next  task?  Persuading  younger  women  to  carry  on  in 
her  footsteps:  “Some  of  us  are  getting  too  old.  I just  went 
for  my  80-year-old  driver’s  test  today.”  Did  she  pass?  Oh 
yes, ’’’she  says  with  a laugh  — as  if  there  were  any  doubt. 
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Full-time  Officer 
Position  Suggested 


BY  M1CHAH  RYNOR 

Because  there  is  still  much 

work  to  be  done  to  bring  about 
equity  for  female  members  of  U of  T, 
the  post  of  the  status  of  women 
officer  should  be  made  full-time 
once  again,  a Nov.  11  meeting  on 
campus  heard. 

Marilyn  Van  Norman,  director 
of  Student  Services  and  the  Career 
Centre,  told  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  to  Review  the  Office  of 
the  Status  ofWomen  that  she  often 
hears  of  incidences  of  sexism  on  the 
campus.  For  example,  she  said,  one 
student  recently  told  her  that  a 
male  professor  had  declared  that 
“the  girls  in  this  class  don’t  really 
want  careers,  they  just  want  to  get 
married  and  have  babies.”  She 
added  this  was  not  an  isolated 
occurrence.  “I  have  heard  all  too 
many  stories  of  abuses  of  power, 
and  thoughtless,  sexist,  crude 
comments  made  by  faculty  in  our 
classrooms.” 

Formed  at  the  request  of 
President  Robert  Prichard,  the 
committee’s  mandate  is  to  establish 
the  terms  of  reference  in  the  search 
for  a successor  to  departing  officer 
Professor  Rona  Abramovitch;  to 
seek  recommendations  from  cam- 
pus and  community  organizations 
regarding  the  desired  characteris- 
tics of  the  next  officer;  and  to 
decide  wdiether  the  office  needs  to 
be  redefined.  Abramovitch  will 
leave  the  office  in  June  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  Transitional  Year 
Program  (TYP),  which  she  now 
directs. 

The  committee  heard  repeatedly 
that  the  office  must  return  to 
Simcoe  Hall  to  easily  access  the 
central  administration  and  the 


officer’s  position  must  be  full-time 
once  again.  Although  a half-time 
office  assistant  still  works  at 
Simcoe  Hall,  Abramovitch  has 
been  performing  both  the  office’s 
work  and  TYP  duties  out  of  the 
TYP  office  for  the  past  year. 

Professor  Tara  Goldstein,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association’s  Status  of  Women 
Committee,  said  that  “since  the 
position  has  been  cut  to  half-time 
status,  it  has  not  been  possible  for 
the  SWO  to  pursue  equity  for 
women  at  U of  T in  a comprehen- 
sive, visionary  way.”  Quoting  from 
the  1996-97  employment  equity 
annual  report,  she  reiterated  the 
fact  that  few  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  114  academic  directors, 
chairs  and  associate  deans  and  only 
13.9  per  cent  of  tenured  full 
professors  are  women. 

Goldstein  called  on  the  next 
officer  to  research  this  inequity  and 
suggested  that  exit  interviews  with 
female  professors  who  don’t  achieve 
tenure  or  full  professorships  be 
conducted. 

Professor  June  Larkin  of 
women’s  studies  suggested  that 
the  officer  keep  track  of  the  attri- 
tion rates  of  female  students  “to 
assess  the  discrepancy  between 
enrolment  and  completion  of 
university  programs,”  and  “devise 
ways  to  address  sex  discrimination 
in  the  curriculum  and  to  encour- 
age faculty  to  be  more  inclusive  in 
their  teaching.”  Larkin  also 
believes  that  a principal  priority 
for  the  next  term  should  be  an 
increased  emphasis  on  women  of 
colour  and  student,  faculty  and 
staff  diversity. 

The  committee  will  deliver  its 
findings  by  Jan.  15. 


Libraries  Receive  Overhaul 


Entrance  to  the  Shore  + Moffat  Library  at  the  architecture  faculty. 


BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 

HREE  MAJOR  LIBRARY 
construction  projects  will  dramat- 
ically improve  research  and  study 
services  on  the  St.  Geoige  campus. 

The  Shore  + Moffat 
Architecture  Library  opened  Nov. 
12  to  rave  reviews,  the  Gerstein 
Science  Information  Centre  will 
soon  begin  major  renovations  and 
the  Trinity  College  Library  is 
currently  building  a new  facility. 

Confined  for  years  in  the  base- 
ment, the  22,000-volume  library  of 
the  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Landscape,  and  Design  at  230 
College  St.  is  now  on  the  second 
floor.  The  renamed  Shore  + Moffat 
Architecture  Library,  designed  by 
John  Shnier  of  Kohn  Shnier 
Architects,  features  added  space  for 
books  and  periodicals  as  well  as  a 
seminar  room,  reading  room,  staff 
offices  and  air  conditioning. 

“The  morale  of  students  and 
staff  alike  has  risen  noticeably  since 
we  moved  in,  although  we’re  all  still 
a bit  shell-shocked  that  we’re  final- 
ly here,”  said  Pamela  Manson- 
Smith,  the  faculty’s  chief  librarian. 
“The  construction  itself  was  done 
very  quickly  on  a tight  budget  and 
achieved  with  skill  rather  than 
lavish  spending.”  Eventually,  clear 
glass  will  replace  a section  of  the 
red  brick  wall  that  faces  College 
Street,  allowing  natural  light  to 
enter. 

The  heavily  used  Gerstein 
Science  Information  Centre  con- 
tains the  largest  academic  health 
science  collection  in  Canada  and 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  sci- 
entific research  collections  in  North 
America.  However,  library  director 
Joan  Leishman  calls  it  “a  very  awk- 
ward building  to  find  your  way 
around  in  starting  with  the  front 
entrance.  Visitors  come  through 


the  turnstiles  and  often  stop  dead 
in  their  tracks.  They  don’t  know 
where  to  go  next.” 

The  architects  have  developed  a 
plan  for  the  whole  building  that 
will  allow  a phased-in  approach  for 
ongoing  renovations.  Phase  one,  to 
begin  this  spring,  will  see  a complete- 
ly refurbished  main  entrance  and  a 
lobby  that  will  allow  quick  and  easy 
access  to  the  various  collections. 

As  funds  become  available,  other 
phases  will  be  completed  to  deal  with 
“crowded  stacks,  dreadful  lighting, 
out-dated  wiring  systems,  scarce 
study  space,  small  windows  and  inad- 
equate computer-friendly  work  sta- 
tions,” said  Leishman.  The  architects 
of  A.J.  Diamond,  Donald  Schmitt 
and  Company  will  also  tackle  the 
renovation  and  restoration  of  the 
historical  section  of  the  library. 

The  library  at  Trinity  College 
will,  like  the  architecture  library, 
rise  to  the  light  of  day  from  its 
current  basement  location  in  the  fall 


of  1999.  The  John  W.  Graham 
Library  will  be  located  in  the  east 
building  of  the  former  Devonshire 
House.  Business  mogul  Ted  Rogers 
donated  $2.5  million  to  the  project, 
which  will  bear  his  stepfather’s  name. 

The  new  library  will  have  50  per 
cent  more  space  for  the  150,000- 
volume  collection,  wheelchair 
accessibility  and  computer  connec- 
tivity at  every  carrel.  College  librar- 
ian Linda  Corman  said  the  move 
“from  the  dungeon”  is  the  fulfilment 
of  a longtime  dream  for  everyone 
involved.  “A  windowless,  crowded 
basement  isn’t  conducive  to  learn- 
ing. For  years  there  was  a game  held 
during  Orientation  that  asked  the 
new  students  to  try  and  find  us.” 

Other  features  planned  include 
four  reading  rooms,  an  instruction 
lab  and  a media  room.  The  architec- 
tural firm  of  Kuwabara  Payne 
McKenna  Blumberg  plans  to  restore 
the  large  fireplaces  that  still  remain 
in  the  former  student  residence. 


EARLY  MODERN  SOCIAL  THEORY 

Selected  Interpretive  Readings 


edited  by  Murray  E.G.  Smith 


This  collection  of  essays  illumi- 
nates  the  course  of  development 
of  modern  social  thought,  from 
the  Enlightenment  to  the  1920s. 

The  essays  focus  on  the  most 
prominent  social  theorists,  includ- 
ing Smith,  Durkheim,  Marx  and 
Engels,  and  Weber.  This  compila- 
tion includes  two  famous  feminist 
critiques  of  the  literature,  by 
Rosalind  Sydie  and  Lise  Vogel,  as 
well  as  papers  by  Tom  Bottomore 
on  Max  Weber,  Anthony  Giddens 
on  the  division  of  labour,  and 
essays  by  Mandel  and  Trotsky  on 
Marx. 

$37.95  1-55130-117-2  xii  + 398  pages 


CANADIAN  SCHOLARS’  PRESS 

Orders,  Phone:  1-800-565-9523 
(416-667-7791  in  Toronto) 

Please  ask  for  operator  15 
E-mail:utpbooks@utpress.utoronto.ca 
Distributed  by  University  of  Toronto  Press 


Build  & Preserve  Your  Life  Savings 
With  Your  Own  “Mutual  Fund”! 

Investment  8c  Retirement 
Planning  Seminar  Series 

No  Front  or  Back  - End  Loads  Managed  on  a Fee  Basis 

RRSP  Portfolio  Compound  Average  of 20.55% 

(January  1993  - November  19, 1998) 

1998  Year  To  Date  Return  of  8.02% 

(vs.TSE  300  Index  Average  of -1.98%,  as  of  November  19, 1998) 

OISE/UT  - December  10, 1998,  January  19, 1999  &c  February  2, 1999 

Room  6-272, 12:00  p.m.  - 1:00  p.m. 

Faculty  of  Nursing  - U ofT  -December  8, 1998  &January  14, 1999 

Room  118, 12:00  - 1:00  p.m. 

Ian  J.  Brehaut 

Investment  Advisor,  F.C.S.I. 

Goepel  McDermid  Securities 
(416)  777-7039  ian.brehaut@goepelmcdermid.com 

Discover  a portfolio  approach  that  has  produced 
POSITIVE  returns  EVERY  YEAR  since  inception  in  1993 
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Touch  Systems 


Avado  AMD  K6-2/300* 

K6-2/  300Mhz  Processor  w/  3D  NOW! 
32MB/3.2GB/32X/4MB  AGP/56K/Win98 

$ 1099 °° 

Touch  Intel  Celeron  300* 

Celeron  300Mhz  Processor 
Asus  Mother  Board 

32MB/4.3GB/32X/8MB  AGP/56K/Win98 

$ 1310 °° 

Avado  Intel  Pentiumll  400* 

Pll  400Mhz  Processor 
64MB/8.4GB/32X/8MB  AGP/56K/Win98 

$ 1899 °° 

Touch  Intel  Pentiumll  400* 

Pll  400Mhz  Processor 
Asus  Mother  Board 

64MB/8.4GB/DVD/8MB  AGP/56K/Win98 

$2110.00 

* MONITOR  NOT  INCLUDED! 


Apple 


Special  Educational 
Bundles 

G3  266MHz/MultiScan  720  Display 
32MB/4GB/24X/1 0BT  $2,385. 

G3  266MHz/MultiScan  720  Display 
* 64MB/4GB/24X/ 1 00BT /AV  $2,735. 
Call  for  Special  Departmental  Prices! 
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Receive  2 free  movie 
passes  and  a free  gift* 
with  the  purchase  of  a 
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ClearNET  Phone. 


‘Choose  from  a Sony  Sports  Walkman  ®Sony  Dream  Machine  Clock  Radio, 
Four  Cineplex  Odeon  Movie  Tickets. 
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WordPerfects  4?  SaturallySpeaking 

$75.00 


THINKPAD  390-20U 

P233MMx,  32MB  Ram 
3.2Gb  HD,  12.1”  TFT 
56k  fax/modem 
Windows98 

$2620.00 

THINKPAD  390-50U 

PII233  MHz,  32MB  Ram 
3.2Gb  HD,  12.1”  TFT 
56k  fax/modem 
Windows98 

$2990.00 

THINKPAD  390-70U 

PII266MHz,  64MB  Ram 
4.0Gb  HD,  12.1”TFT 
56k  fax/modem 
Windows98 

$4400.00 


Aptiva 


Packard  Bell 


E Series 

E2U:  K6-2  with  3D  Now!  Technology: 
333MHz  48MB  RAM  4MB  SGRAM  6GB 
32XCD  56K  (v.90) 

E6U:  Pentium  II  with  MMX  technology: 
400MHz  128MB  SDRAM  512KB  4MB 
SGRAM  1 3.5GB  DVD  56K  (v.90) 

With  your  choice  of  a 15”  or  17”  Display! 

Starting  at: 
1695.00! 


400Mhz  Intel  Pentiumll  ^ ^ 
64MB  Ram 
6.4GB  HD 
32XCD 

56K  V.90  Modem 
ATV  4MB  AGP  Video 
16-Bit  Sound  Blaster 
15”  2024S  Display 

$2264.00 

Purchase  a Packard  Bell  System 
between  November  1 9th  thru  to 
December  24th  and  receive  a FURBY 
at  no  extra  charge! 
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University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  Main  Floor,  214  College  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:(416)978-7968 
Hours:  Mon. -Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5  1 
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TODD  EBERLE/  GUGGENHEIM  MUSEUM 


Students  Urge  Review  of  Status -Only  Appointments 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

IN  LIGHT  OF  RECENT  CONTRO- 
versy  involving  two  U of  T 
researchers  with  status-only  appoint- 
ments, the  university  should  review 
the  way  it  treats  these  appointments, 
a handful  of  Academic  Board  mem- 
bers argued  unsuccessfully  at  the 
boards  Nov.  19  meeting. 

Paul  Tsang,  a graduate  student 
on  the  board,  and  Stephen  Pender, 
president  of  the  Graduate  Students’ 
Union,  told  the  board  that  events 
surrounding  the  clinical  trials 


of  researcher  Nancy  Olivieri  of  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  as  well 
as  the  case  of  former  U ofT  physics 
researcher  associate  Kin  Yip  Chun, 
raise  questions  about  the  way  the 
university  deals  with  status-only 
faculty.  (Olivieri,  who  has  a clinical 
appointment  in  the  department  of 
pediatrics,  is  involved  in  a dispute 
with  both  the  hospital  and  the  drug 
firm  Apotex  over  her  research; 
Chun,  whose  contract  was  not 
renewed  by  U of  T in  1994,  is 
suing  the  university  for  wrongful 
dismissal.) 


In  an  interview  after  the  meet- 
ing, Vice-Provost  Paul  Gooch 
explained  that  status-only  appoint- 
ments usually  refer  to  appointments 
without  payment  by  the  university. 
There  are  many  types  of  status-only 
appointments,  Gooch  added. 
Almost  all  appointments  to  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  are 
status  only  while  doctors  working 
at  U of  T’s  teaching  hospitals  have 
clinical  appointments  with  the 
university  but  their  salaries  are  paid 
by  the  hospitals. 

At  Academic  Board  both  Tsang 


and  Pender  asked  members  to  con- 
sider establishing  two  review  com- 
mittees. The  first  would  examine  if 
the  practice  of  appointing  status- 
only  faculty  affects  the  appointee’s 
chance  of  obtaining  tenure,  threat- 
ens his  or  her  job  security  and 
academic  freedom,  jeopardizes  the 
education  of  graduate  students 
whenever  status-only  faculty  termi- 
nate their  duties  with  the  university 
and  whether  such  appointments 
create  a two-tiered  system  of  facul- 
ty. The  second  committee  would 
look  at  the  university’s  hiring  prac- 
tices and  adherence  to  principles  of 
equity.  Both  groups  would  consist 
of  faculty  and  students. 

The  review  of  status-only 
appointments  is  needed,  said 
Professor  Fred  Wilson  of  philoso- 
phy, because  fully  appointed  faculty 
have  access  to  grievance  procedures 
that  status-only  faculty  often  do 
not. 

Professor  Peter  Penefather  of  the 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy  said  that  he 
knew  of  several  cases  where  status- 
only  instructors  taught,  conducted 
research  and  sat  on  university  com- 
mittees “yet  their  careers  are  outside 
the  control  of  the  university.  They 
can  be  hired  and  fired  without 
input  from  the  university.” 

Several  other  members  of  the 
board,  however,  questioned  the 
need  for  the  establishment  of  such 
review  committees. 

In  response  to  Wilson’s  com- 
ments, Gooch  pointed  out  that  the 
university  has  had  grievance  proce- 
dures in  place  for  research  associ- 
ates since  1996  while  clinical  facul- 
ty can  access  grievance  rules  con- 
tained in  the  faculty  association’s 
memorandum  of  agreement  with 
the  university. 


Professor  Michael  Marrus,  dean 
of  graduate  studies,  said  that  while 
there  may  be  individual  problems 
across  the  university,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  widespread  difficulties 
with  status-only  faculty,  particular- 
ly in  relation  to  graduate  students. 

“Each  graduate  program  is 
reviewed  by  the  Ontario  Council  of 
Graduate  Studies.  They  give  close 
and  minute  detail  to  appointments. 
Have  any  issues  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  associate  deans? 
None  that  I can  discern.”  The  mat- 
ter has  also  not  been  brought  for- 
ward by  department  chairs,  gradu- 
ate students  themselves  or  the 
ombudsperson’s  office,  whose  man- 
date it  is  to  investigate  such  matters 
at  U of  T,  Marrus  said. 

Professor  Carl  Amrhein,  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
pointed  out  that  individual  depart- 
ments have  instructors  on  term 
appointments,  stipends  and  as 
research  associates,  among  other 
examples. 

“I’m  not  sure  exactly  what  a 
review  of  status-only  appointments 
would  accomplish,”  Amrhein  said. 
“It  is  not  a simple  business  of  taking 
one  type  of  experience  and  extend- 
ing that  to  the  entire  university.” 

Provost  Adel  Sedra  said  that  he 
believes  individual  problems  are 
well  dealt  with.  “I  don’t  believe  we 
have  a lack  of  grievance  procedures 
at  the  university,”  he  said,  but  added 
his  new  planning  exercise  would 
look  at  the  reliance  of  particular 
programs  on  status-only  faculty. 

Tsang  told  the  board,  however, 
that  he  would  be  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  agenda  committee,  which 
sets  the  agenda  for  Academic 
Board  meetings. 


Grand  Design 


Renowned  Canadian  architect  Frank  Gehry  — shown  here  in  front  of  one  of  his  designs,  the  new  Guggenheim 
Museum  in  Bilbao,  Spain  — was  one  of  four  people  given  honorary  degrees  during  fall  convocation  Nov.  23-26.  The 
other  recipients  were  nuclear  physicists  Albert  Edward  Litherland,  University  Professor  Emeritus  of  physics  at 
U ofT,  and  Professor  Allan  Bromley  of  Yale  University  and  Yale  geology  professor  Brian  Skinner. 


Healthy 

Lifestyle 

Network 


In  memory  of  Matthew  Shepard 
Gay  University  of  Wyoming  Student 
Murdered  October  1998 


Sponsored  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Positive 
Space  Campaign.  Working  towards  a positive 
campus  environment  for  Gays,  Lesbians, 
Bisexuals  and  the  Transgendered. 


On  the  Case 


EXPLORATIONS  IN  SOCIAL  HISTORY 

Edited  by  Franca  Iacovetta 
and  Wendy  Mitchinson 


paper  $29.95 


A timely  contribution  to  current  scholarship  in  social  history  and  related  fields.  Case 
files  have  become  an  essential  source  for  scholars  developing  new  fields,  and  have 
helped  to  reinvigorate  more  established  areas  of  study.  This  is  the  first  forum  to  debate 
the  merits  and  pitfalls  of  such  an  approach. 

UTP 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS  HP 

Available  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  • Call  978-7907 


Education  at  the  Millennium 
The  OISE/UT  Policy  Forum  Series 


Join  us  for  Session  II  on  Dec.  2nd  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  the  Auditorium  at  252  Bloor  St.  W. 

Surviving  & Thriving 
in  Education  Today 

A Panel  Discussion  of  Educators  and  Parents 
Moderated  by  Andy  Barrie,  CBC  Radio 


All  are  welcome  - $5.00  admission 
OISE/UT - 252  Bloor  St.W. 

Visit  Education  at  the  Millennium  on  the  OISE/UT  website 
www.oise.utoronto.ca 
or  call  (416)  926-4721 
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Harassment  Report 
Supports  Stamp 


BY AILSA  FERGUSON 

A REPORT  ON  THE  RECENT 
review  of  U of  T’s  Sexual 
Harassment  Education,  Counselling 
and  Complaint  Office  gives  both  the 
office  and  its  officer,  Paddy  Stamp, 
high  praise.  The  report,  however, 
falls  short,  some  students  say. 

Presented  for  information  at  the 
Nov.  17  meeting  of  University 
Affairs  Board,  the  report  was  intro- 
duced by  Vice-Provost  Paul 
Gooch,  who  chaired  the  review 
committee.  Gooch  said  the  com- 
mittee was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  time  Stamp  spent  educat- 
ing various  groups  on  issues  of  sex- 
ual harassment.  He  also  cited  sub- 
missions to  the  committee  that 
described  Stamp  as  the  best  sexual 
harassment  officer  in  the  country. 

As  a result,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended that  the  harassment 
officer’s  post  be  made  a continu- 
ing, rather  than  contractual, 
position  at  U of  T and  Stamp 
remain  in  the  job.  President 
Robert  Prichard  accepted  the 
recommendation. 

Gillian  Morton,  co-ordinator  of 
U of  T’s  Women’s  Centre,  told 
board  members  the  centre  and 
other  student  groups  had  raised 
“substantive  issues”  in  their  sub- 
missions to  the  committee  but 
these  are  not  reflected  in  the  final 
report. 


For  example,  Morton  said,  the 
committee  cites  as  one  measure  of 
the  office’s  success  the  fact  that  no 
one  accused  of  sexual  harassment 
has  been  the  subject  of  a second 
complaint.  This  “success,”  she 
pointed  out,  may  be  coming  at  a 
cost  to  complainants,  who  often 
find  that  launching  a complaint, 
describing  what  happened  to 
them  and  facing  their  alleged 
harassers  in  mediation  are  not 
only  time-consuming  but 
extremely  stressful. 

Holly  Baines,  vice-president  of 
the  Graduate  Students’  Union, 
said  the  GSU  has  no  complaints 
about  the  report’s  recommenda- 
tions. However,  she  said  she  was 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
review  the  Policy  and  Procedures: 
Sexual  Harassment  which,  among 
other  things,  governs  Stamp’s 
work.  The  current  policy,  Baines 
added,  fails  to  recognize  the 
“imbalance  of  social  power  that  is 
part  and  parcel  of  any  instance  of 
harassment.” 

Stamp  told  the  board  there  was 
an  extensive  policy  review  in  1991- 
92  and  major  changes  were  made  to 
it  at  that  time.  “We  would  simply  be 
repeating  the  last  exercise,”  she  said 
in  an  interview  after  the  meeting. 
She  also  added  that  in  her  view  the 
policy  doeSVi’t  need  an  overhaul 
because  it  “works  pretty  well.” 


Being  Good  Stewards 


U of  T’s  environmental  protection  advisory  committee  held  its  first  ever  U ofT  Stewardship  Day  Nov.  6.  Acting  on 
the  theme  Take  responsibility  for  your  campus  environment,  over  a dozen  faculty,  administrative  staff  members  and 
students  walked  through  the  St.  George  campus  picking  up  litter,  removing  inappropriately  placed  posters  and 
notifying  idling  drivers  of  the  city’s  bylaw  restricting  this  practice.  Here,  Ella  Lund-Thomsen  of  electrical  and 
computer  engineering  and  Greg  Mount  of  dentistry  examine  some  of  the  waste  they  removed  from  the  campus. 


New  Network  to  Study  Innovation 


A PROVINCE-WIDE  RESEARCH 
network  investigating  the  rela- 
tionship between  innovation  and 
economic  development  will  have  its 
headquarters  at  U of  T’s  Centre  for 
International  Studies,  the  federal 
government  announced  last  month. 


The  Ontario  Network  on  the 
Regional  Innovation  System  will 
receive  $111,000  over  three  years 
from  government  granting  councils 
to  research  how  business  innova- 
tion is  being  fostered  in  south- 
central  and  southwestern  Ontario. 


The  network,  also  involving 
researchers  at  Waterloo, 
Western,  Queen’s  and  Carleton 
universities,  will  be  headed  by 
Professors  Meric  Gertler  of 
geography  and  David  Wolfe  of 
political  science. 


Services 

• Newsletters 

• Brochures 

• Flyers 

• Calendars 


Management 


• Copiers 

• Faxes 

• Computers 

• Printers 


Dupli  Centre 

Room  516,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
100  St.  George  Street 
978-2268 


Copy  Cat 

Room  16,  McMurrich  Building 
12  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  West 
978-7590 


Photocopy  Management 

Room  7,  McMurrich  Building 
12  Queen’s  Park  Crescent 
978-8915 


UTP  University  of  Toronto  Press  Inc 

(jp  on  campus 

ROCK  SOLID  SOLUTIONS. 

47  Willcocks  Street,  Toronto  ON  MSS  1C7 
Phone:  416  978-2525  Fax:  416  978-2554 

All  at  one  low  price 
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International  Studies 

International  Intrigue 

U ofT’s  G8  research  group  gives  students  a chance  to  see  superpowers  in  action 

By  Cheryl  Sullivan 


IMPERSONATING  NATIONALS 
and  infiltrating  the  briefing 
sessions  of  foreign  countries  may 
sound  like  the  stuff  of  James  Bond 
movies,  but  for  political  science 
professor  John  Kirton  and  his  con- 
tingent of  Canadians,  it’s  what  they 
are  known  for  at  G7/G8  summits. 

While  all  eyes  are  on  the  world 
leaders,  Kirton  and  his  troop  of  more 
than  40  U of  T students,  faculty, 
alumni  and  business  professionals 
work  tirelessly  to  help  ensure  the 
world  has  access  to  and  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  and  institutions  of 
the  summits. 

Since  1975  leaders  of  major  mar- 
ket-oriented democracies  have  met 
annually  to  deal  with  economic  and 
political  issues  facing  them  both 
domestically  and  in  the  interna- 
tional community.  The  original 
countries  of  France,  the  United 
States,  Britain,  Germany,  Japan 
and  Italy  were  quickly  joined  by 
Canada  in  1976  and  the  European 
Community  in  1977  to  form  the 
G7.  Since  the  early  1990s  Russia 
has  had  an  increasing  role  in  the  G7,  and  at  this  year’s 
summit  in  Birmingham,  U.K.,  participated  fully  in  all 
but  economic  discussions,  marking  the  dawn  of  the  G8. 
The  G7  continues  to  function  along  with  the  formal  G8 
summits. 

“At  summits,  the  flow  of  information  is  very  controlled, 
media  are  only  allowed  to  attend  briefings  of  their  own 
country,  and  each  delegation  is  in  constant  contact  to 
ensure  the  world  leaders  don’t  contradict  each  other,” 
explains  Kirton,  who  is  also  with  the  Centre  for 
International  Studies  and  directs  U of  T’s  G8  Research 
Group.  With  deadline  crunches,  limited  resources  and  no 
access  to  the  briefings  of  other  countries,  the  world’s 
journalists  can  only  report  from  their  own  country’s 
perspective. 

Members  of  Kirton’s  group  sometimes  attend  briefing 
sessions  using  international  media  accreditations  and 
sometimes  surreptitiously,  by  posing  as  nationals  of  other 
countries.  They  provide  journalists  with  needed  informa- 
tion — everything  from  briefing  materials  and  tape 
recordings  to  context  and  analysis.  Group  members  also 
befriend  journalists  and  delegates  from  other  countries 
who  invite  them  to  parties  and  private  briefings  where  the 
researchers  can  gather  more  information.  “By  having 
around  the  clock  coverage  of  all  the  delegations  we  are 


sort  of  a global  public  resource  for  all  the  world’s  media,” 
says  Kirton. 

The  professor’s  interest  in  the  G7  began  in  the  early  1980s. 
He  disagreed  with  the  notion  that  Canada  was  a mild- 
mannered  middle  power  and  thought  that  its  involvement  in 

We  have  become 
A GLOBAL  PUBLIC  RESOURCE 
FOR  THE  WORLD’S  MEDIA 
AT  THE  SUMMITS. 

major  world  organizations  like  the  G7,  where  Canada  could 
have  equal  status  and  stand  alone  on  initiatives  against  other 
G7  partners,  was  crucial  to  its  position  as  a principal  power. 
In  1983  he  began  studying  Canada’s  role  in  the  G7;  in  1988 
“the  party  came  to  town.” 

At  the  1988  Toronto  summit,  Kirton  and  his  teaching 
colleagues  decided  to  give  U of  T students  a chance  to 
experience  international  politics  at  its  highest  level  as  well 


as  give  them  some  sense  of  how  the 
G7  really  works.  The  group  formed 
partnership  with  the  newly 
launched  Financial  Post,  giving  the 
research  group  access  to  the 
summit  and  in  return  providing  the 
paper  with  comprehensive  coverage. 

“After  more  than  10  years,  the  G8 
group’s  work  continues  to  grow  and 
constantly  inspires,  animates  and 
turns  alive  generations  of  students,” 
he  says. 

Kirton’s  group  studies  past  sum- 
mits, the  G8  countries  and  their  for- 
eign policies  for  a year  before  each 
summit  so  they  are  well  prepared  for 
their  task.  Delegates  pay  their  own 
way  or  find  their  own  funding  for  the 
rare  opportunity  to  experience  world 
politics  first-hand. 

“The  program  has  been  tremen- 
dously important  to  me  personally 
both  on  an  academic  level  as  well  as 
a professional  level,”  says  Patrick 
Cirillo  who  works  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  in 
Washington.  A former  U of  T stu- 
dent in  international  studies,  Cirillo 
attended  the  Toronto  summit  and  many  others  and  continues 
to  be  active  with  the  group.  “It  gave  me  an  awareness  and  a 
perspective  that  very,  very  few  students  would  ever  have.” 
Lorna  Schmidt,  president  of  the  international  relations 
society  at  Trinity  College,  attended  this  year’s  summit  in 
Birmingham  and  will  attend  next  year’s  in  Cologne, 
Germany.  “For  anyone  interested  in  political  science  or  inter- 
national relations,  to  see  the  summit  from  the  practitioner’s 
point  of  view  and  to  experience  international  relations  in 
practice  is  an  invaluable  experience.” 

But  the  work  of  the  G8  research  group  goes  far  beyond 
covering  the  summits.  Since  the  G7/G8  does  not  have  a sec- 
retariat, U of  T has  become  a sort  of  home  to  its  history. 
Trinity’s  library  holds  the  G8  archives,  containing  manu- 
scripts, briefing  material,  tapes  and  communiques  from  all 
the  summits.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  that  material  in  the  world.  Robarts  Library  has 
worked  with  the  group  to  develop  its  Web  site  and  with 
Trinity  to  digitize  the  materials  for  the  Web,  allowing  any- 
one in  the  world  access  to  the  information  (www.g7.utoron- 
to.ca)  . The  research  group  has  also  published  many  papers 
and  books  and  has  organized  conferences  and  forums  with  a 
wide  range  of  speakers  including  Canadian  finance  minister 
Paul  Martin  and  Italy’s  deputy  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
Piero  Franco  Fassino. 


Divisions  Asked  to  Assess  Year  2000  Compliance 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

SOLVING  THE  REMAINING  YEAR 
2000  problems  at  U of  T may 
cost  the  university  millions  of 
dollars  — or,  it  may  not,  but  no  one 
will  know  for  sure  until  all  comput- 
erized equipment  on  campus  is 
thoroughly  assessed,  says  Professor 
Jack  Gorrie,  the  provost’s  adviser  on 
information  technology. 

“If  you  look  at  a university  this 
size  and  look  at  the  range  of  equip- 
ment that  is  out  there,  the  final  bill, 
when  it  comes  in,  could  be  in  the 
tens  of  millions,”  Gorrie  said.  “I’m 
not  saying  that  will  happen  but  I 
certainly  wouldn’t  rule  it  out.” 

Last  month  a memorandum 
from  the  offices  of  Provost  Adel  Sedra 
and  Professor  Michael  Finlayson, 


vice-president  (administration 
and  human  resources),  asked  acad- 
emic directors,  chairs  and  members 
of  senior  management  group  to 
start  assessing  Year  2000  (Y2K) 
compliance.  The  memo  instructs  all 
divisions  to  name  a Y2K  co-ordina- 
tor, conduct  an  inventory  of  sys- 
tems to  determine  if  they  are  “Y2K 
ready”  and  compile  a list  of  items 
that  are  not  ready,  noting  whether 
repairs  or  replacements  are  needed. 

“We  urge  prudence,  not  panic,  in 
tackling  this  problem,”  the  memo 
says.  “[But]  we  must  know  where 
the  university  is  vulnerable  and  we 
must  know  very  soon.” 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  Y2K 
problem  is  based  on  computers  and 
the  date  change  at  midnight  Dec. 
31,  1999.  Until  recendy  there  has 


been  an  underlying  assumption 
that  all  years  fall  within  the  20th 
century  so  only  the  last  two  digits 
of  the  year  have  been  stored  in 
computers,  with  the  preceding  “19” 
assumed.  The  fear  is  that  on  Jan.  1, 
2000,  most  computers  will  be 
unable  to  process  information 
correctly  for  the  year  “00”  (which 
they  will  read  as  1900)  and  will 
either  shut  down  or  wreak  havoc  on 
systems  such  as  air  traffic  control, 
traffic  lights  and  medical  records. 

At  U of  T much  has  already  been 
accomplished  to  anticipate  and 
correct  Y2K  difficulties  which 
could  consist  of  the  disruption  of 
key  functions  such  as  payroll  and 
student  records;  the  disabling  of  lab 
equipment;  and  the  shutting  down 
of  campus  computers.  Gorrie  said 


the  administrative  management 
system  (which  includes  financial 
and  human  resources  functions) 
and  the  student  records  system 
were  introduced,  in  part,  to  stem 
Year  2000  problems. 

“The  old  systems  had  Y2K  prob- 
lems and  the  options  were  to  try  to 
patch  them  or  replace  them  with 
newer  ones,”  Gorrie  said.  “Because  of 
improvements  in  technology  and  new 
functionality,  this  gave  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  re-engineer  the  process.” 
This,  he  added,  is  one  of  the  not- 
often-recognized  benefits  of  Y2K 
concerns  — it  is  forcing  organizations 
to  take  stock  of  their  systems  to  assess 
what  works  and  what  doesn’t. 

With  the  replacement  of  central 
campus  systems,  the  university  is  in 
good  shape  for  2000,  Gorrie  said. 


The  great  unknown,  however,  is  how 
Y2K  will  affect  the  divisions. 

Some  vulnerable  areas  have 
already  been  identified,  he  said.  “The 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  has  a computer 
system  that  tracks  clinical  patients 
and  is  used  in  the  practical  side  of 
education.  That  system  is  on  a very 
old  platform  — the  company  that 
wrote  the  software  is  no  longer  even 
in  business.  So  the  system  needs  to 
be  replaced  but  it  may  cost  as  much 
as  SI  million  or  more  to  do  so.” 

The  big  worry,  Gorrie  added,  is 
that  there  may  be  more  such  cases 
“lurking  out  there”  and  this  is  why 
part  of  his  job  is  to  make  the 
campus  community  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  process. 

U ofT’s  Y2K  website  address  is  : 
www.utoronto.ca/y2k 
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Varsity  ';:i: 

A Century  of  Wol 

From  sporting  legends  to  rock  stars  and  ro 

By  Steve $ 


F^OR  100  YEARS  THE 
corner  of  Bloor  Street 
and  Devonshire  Place 
has  been  abuzz  with 
momentous  events  that  have  helped 
define  the  sporting  and  cultural 
fabric  of  the  city  of  Toronto.  From 
sporting  legends  and  rock  stars  to 
prime  ministers  and  royalty,  Varsity 
Stadium  has  been  the  platform  for 
a plethora  of  extraordinary  women 
and  men  and  in  the  process  become 
a focal  gathering  place  in  the  heart 
of  downtown. 

In  addition  to  being  home-field 
for  various  U of  T Blues  sports 
teams,  Varsity  Stadium  has  also 
been  home  to  several  professional 
soccer  teams  as  well  as  the  Toronto 
Argonauts  who  used  the  facility 
from  1911  until  they  moved  to 
Exhibition  Stadium  in  1958.  In  all, 

30  Grey  Cup  games  were  played  at 
Varsity,  including  the  legendary 
“mud  bowl”  in  1950,  when  the 
Argos  defeated  the  Winnipeg  Blue 
Bombers  13-0.  Mild  temperatures 
the  day  after  a snow  storm  turned 
the  field  to  mud  — one  player  even 
had  to  be  rescued  by  a referee  from 
drowning  after  being  knocked  face 
first  into  the  swampy  field. 

During  the  1960s  the  stadium 
continued  to  make  history.  One 
year  after  winning  an  Olympic  sil- 
ver medal  in  track  and  field,  U of  T 
grad  Bill  Crothers  ran  the  race  of 
his  life,  defeating  rival  Peter  Snell 
in  a half-mile  race  at  an  interna- 
tional event  that  many  sports  fans 
still  recall  as  one  of  Canada’s  most 
inspirational  athletic  performances. 

Five  years  later  it  would  be  Pele’s 
turn  — - the  Brazilian  soccer  legend 
and  his  Santos  club  played  against 
an  Italian  soccer  team  in  front  of 
21,753  frenzied  sports  fans.  The 
mania  that  swept  the  city  leading 
up  to  the  event  culminated  in  one 
of  the  largest  acts  of  spontaneous 
disruption  Toronto  has  ever  seen. 
Just  after  kick-off,  over  4,000  fans 
scaled  the  Bloor  Street  wall  of  the 
stadium  and  poured  on  to  the  field, 
eager  to  catch  a glimpse  of  their 
hero.  Once  police  realized  there 
were  too  many  crashers  to  be 
removed,  they  allowed  the  specta- 
tors to  sit  on  the  grass  and  watch 
the  game  peacefully. 

The  grass  at  Varsity  has  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  Canada’s 
best  natural  playing  fields,  and  the 
stadium  has  been  heralded  for  its 
excellent  sight  fines  and  feeling  of 
intimacy  for  spectators  — fans  in 
the  front  row  are  only  metres  away 
from  the  playing  field. 

The  stadium,  however,  has 
grown  too  old  and  too  costly  for 
the  university  to  maintain  and  a 
revitalized  development  is 
planned  for  the  site.  Demolition  is 
expected  to  begin  some  time  in 
1999  with  a new  stadium  and 
multi-surface  underground  arena 
to  be  completed  in  2001  — just  in 
time  for  a whole  new  century  of 
great  memories. 


During  the  1930s,  the  field,  above, 
used  to  be  flooded  for  pleasure  skat- 
ing. At  right,  ■women  at  an  archery 
tournament  are  photographed  some 
time  in  the  1960s  while  a women’s 
soccer  match  is  the  subject  of  this 
1990s  shot.  Below,  spectators  watch 
runners  participate  in  a track  and 
field  meet,  circa  1898. 
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nderful  Memories 

iyalty  — Varsity  Stadium  has  seen  them  all 

iv  de  Sousa 


Watchers  come  right  up  to  the  action 
during  a 1920s  Varsity  Blues  foot- 
ball game,  above.  The  modern-day 
stadium,  at  left,  can  accommodate 
over  20,000  spectators.  Below,  the 
Blues  football  team  meets  the 
McGill  University  team  during  a 
snowy  game  back  in  November  of 
1933. 


Milestones 

1898  — Toronto  Argonauts  host 
Osgoode  Hall  in  first  football 
game  on  Varsity  field;  Blues  host 
Queen’s  in  first  university  football 
game 

1911  — Site  named  Varsity 
Stadium,  7,500  permanent  stands 
erected 

1911  — Blues  beat  Argos  to  win 
first  Grey  Cup,  played  at  Varsity 
in  front  of  overflow  crowd  of 
13,687 

1914  — Argos  win  their  first 
Grey  Cup  at  Varsity  Stadium 

1924  — Wooden  bleachers 
replaced  by  the  current  steel  and 
concrete  structure,  increasing 
capacity  to  16,000 

1925  — In  a breakthrough  for 
women’s  track,  championship 
meet  leads  to  formation  of 
women’s  amateur  athletic  federa- 
tion of  Canada 

1950  — Famous  “mud  bowl”  Grey 
Cup  between  Argos  and 
Winnipeg. 

1956  — An  all-time  stadium 
attendance  record  crowd  of  27,425 
watch  Edmonton  Eskimos  defeat 
Montreal  Alouettes  50-27  in  Grey 
Cup  final 

1956  — Most  powerful  flood- 
lighting system  in  Canada  at  the 
time  installed  at  the  stadium 

1957  — Canada  beats  U.S.  5-1  in 
first  World  Cup  soccer  qualifying 
match 

1965  — Blues  beat  Alberta  14-7 
in  first  Vanier  Cup 

1965  — Bill  Crothers,  1964 
Olympic  silver  medallist  and  U of  T 
grad,  defeats  Peter  Snell 

1967  — Queen  Elizabeth  II  cele- 
brates Canada’s  centennial  birthday 
with  thousands  of  spectators  on 
hand 

1969  — John  Lennon’s  Rock  and 
Roll  Revival  concert  results  in  a 
movie  and  his  Live  Peace  in 
Toronto  album 

1971  — Brazilian  soccer  sensation 
Pele  and  his  Santos  club  play 
against  Bologna 

1974  — 20,000  rally  with  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  during 
election  campaign 

1974  — Nearly  40,000  jam 
22,000-seat  stadium  to  see 
Crosby,  Stills  and  Nash 

1976  — Olympic  soccer  games 
played  at  stadium 

1983  — More  than  20,000  hear 
Mother  Teresa  speak 
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COMPUTERS  & NOTEBOOKS 

SAVE  TIME  & MONEY 

Why  get  a run  around? 

Price  your  own  (PYO)tm  PC  or 
notebook  online,  modify  & get 
instant  live  prices.  Compare! 

24hrs  a day 

Use  your  mouse  to  click 
on  any  item,  add  or  subtract 
components.  See  the  price 
change  instantly,  no  more 
guesswork  or  rough  estimates. 
It's  easy,  go  to  our  website  at 

WWW 

ultinet.ca 

or  call  416-256-2000 


Newcourt  Group  Funds  Finance  Chair 


Newcourt  Credit  Group 
has  given  $1.5  million  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  to  establish 
and  endow  a chair  in  structured 
finance  at  the  Joseph  L.  Rotman 
School  of  Management. 

The  Newcourt  chair  will 
strengthen  the  Rotman  school’s 
leading  research  program  in  corpo- 
rate finance.  It  will  also  make  a sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  training 
of  MBA  students  studying  flexible 
leasing  arrangements,  customized 
loan  payment  plans  and  other 
principles  of  structured  finance  for 


work  in  the  financial  services  industry. 

The  gift  will  be  matched  by  the 
university  to  create  a $3  million 


endowment  fund  to  establish  the 
chair  in  perpetuity.  The  chair  holder 
is  expected  to  be  named  early  in  the 
new  year. 

“Newcourt’s  generous  gift  moves 


the  Rotman  School  of  Management 
closer  to  achieving  our  vision,”  said 
Roger  Martin,  dean  of  the  business 


school.  “Newcourt’s  leadership 
demonstrates  a significant  commit- 
ment to  business  education  in 
Canada,  strengthening  our  country’s 
competitive  advantage  by  providing 


the  very  best  to  the  next  generation 
of  Canadian  business  leaders.” 

Newcourt  has  also  made  gifts  in 
support  of  business  education  to 
York  and  Ryerson  universities.  A 
total  of  $3.75  million  was  given  to 
the  three  institutions. 

“Newcourt  is  a global  finance 
company  with  firmly  established 
roots  in  Canada  and  we  want  to 
ensure  that  business  education  in 
Toronto  and  Canada  remains 
amongst  the  very  best  in  the  world,” 
said  Steve  Hudson,  Newcourt’s 
chief  executive  officer. 
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GREAT  STUDENTS  FOR 

A GREAT  FUTURE 


Arts  and  Science:  at  the 
heart  of  a great  university 


The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
proudly  presents  the  new  first-year 
class  of  University  of  Toronto 
National  Scholars  who  are  pursuing 
studies  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  We  congratulate  them  and 
our  many  other  outstanding  students 
for  their  academic  excellence  and 
commitment  to  their  communities. 
Left  to  right  are: 

Sinthuja  Suntharalingam,  Bank 
of  Montreal  National  Scholar,  grad- 
uate of  Marc  Garneau  Collegiate 
Institute,  Toronto 
Samuel  Chow,  National  Scholar, 
graduate  of  Glenforest  Secondary 
School,  Mississauga 
Michael  Callaghan,  National 
Scholar,  graduate  of  St.  Patrick's 
High  School,  Sarnia 


Arvin  Hariri,  Bank  of  Montreal 
National  Scholar,  graduate  of  Upper 
Canada  College,  Toronto 
Kirsten  Groody,  Bank  of  Montreal 
National  Scholar,  graduate  of  Holy 
Cross  Catholic  Secondary  School, 
Kingston 

Effiete  Sauer,  National  Scholar, 
graduate  of  Eastwood  Collegiate 
Institute,  Kitchener 
Christian  Ventresca,  National 
Scholar,  graduate  of  Holy  Cross 
Secondary  School,  St.  Catharines 
Ashleigh  Tuite,  Bank  of  Montreal 
National  Scholar,  graduate  of 
Westdale  Secondary  School, 
Hamilton 

Golnaz  Farhat,  Bank  of  Montreal 
National  Scholar,  graduate  of 
Le  College  Francais,  Toronto 


For  more  information  contact:  Office  of  Recruitment, 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  (4 16)  978-4272 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  PROGRAM 
PRESTIGIOUS  LECTURE  SERIES 


"EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
DEVELOPMENTS  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE" 


DR.  J.  FRASER  MUSTARD 

Founder  of  The  Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced 
Research,  founding  member  of  McMaster  Medical 
School;  Chair  of  the  Board  of  Ballard  Power  Systems 
and  The  Institute  for  Work  and  Health;  and  a board 
member  of  the  Aga  Khan  University  in  Karachi. 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1998 
5:00  — 6:00  P.M. 

(4:30  refreshments) 

LECTURE  ROOM  3171 

Medical  Sciences  Building 
1 King's  College  Circle 


SPONSORED  BY 

THE  OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


THE  DISTINGUISHED 
WILSON  ABERNETHY 
LECTURE 

presented  by  The  Institute  for  Human 
Development,  Life  Course  and  Aging 

with  support  from  the  Senior  Alumni, 
University  of  Toronto 

will  be  given  this  year  by  ... 

Professor  John  Laub 

Professor  of  Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park 

“Crime  and  the  Later  Life  Course: 

A 50  YEAR  FOLLOW-UP  OF  500 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS” 

4pm  Thursday,  10  December  1998 

University  College,  Room  179  (Media  Room) 
15  King's  College  Circle 

There  will  be  a reception  co-sponsored  by  the 
Centre  of  Criminology  following  the  lecture 
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MIKE  ANDRECHUK 


Spotlight  on  Research 

Of  Mental  Health,  Murder  & Growing  Mushrooms 


Mental  health  differs  for 
children  living  in  poverty 

Immigrant  children  living  in  pover- 
ty have  fewer  mental  health  prob- 
lems than  their  Canadian-born  coun- 
terparts, says  Professor  Morton  Beiser 
of  psychiatry. 

Approximately  30  per  cent  of  fam- 
ilies that  have  been  in  Canada  less 
than  10  years  live  below  the  poverty 
line  compared  with  13  per  cent  of 
the  national  population,  Beiser  said. 
Yet  immigrant  children  in  these  poor 
families  have  lower  rates  of  emotional 
disorders  than  Canadian  children 
from  the  same  socioeconomic  group. 

In  conducting  his  research,  Beiser 
and  his  team  are  analysing  data  from 
Statistics  Canada’s  National 
Longitudinal  Study  of  Children  and 
Youth.  It  examined  the  mental  health 
problems  of  immigrant  and  non-im- 
migrant children  aged  12  and  under. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  mental 
health  differences  could  be  due  to 
family  influences,  Beiser  believes.  In 
the  majority  culture,  poverty  tends 
to  be  associated  with  factors  such  as 
single-parent  households  “while  in 
most  poor  immigrant  families  there 
may  be  more  positive,  protective 
influences  at  work  such  as  a stay- 
at-home  parent  and  a close-knit 
extended  family.” 

The  mental  health  effects  of  pover- 
ty are  different  for  immigrants,  Beiser 
said.  “It’s  almost  a rite  of  passage  for 
many  of  them  to  experience  hard 
times  for  their  first  few  years  in 
Canada.  Poverty  is  a bump  in  the 
road  for  a lot  of  immigrant  families. 
But  for  other  Canadian  families  it 
may  be  more  like  the  end  of  the  road.” 

Beiser  will  present  his  findings  at 
the  National  Research  Conference 
in  Ottawa  this  month.  His  research 
was  funded  by  Human  Resources 
Development  Canada. 

Michah  Rynor 

Constitutional  protection 
for  language  examined 

Treating  language  rights  as  a basic 
human  right  in  the  Canadian 
Constitution  and  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms  would  ensure  govern- 
ments “do  not  treat  language  as  a po- 
litical football,”  says  Professor  Denise 
Reaume  of  law. 

Although  language  rights  are  cur- 
rently included  in  the  Constitution, 
they  are  not  interpreted  as  generous- 
ly as  other  human  rights,  Reaume 
said.  “They  are  essentially  treated  as 
second-class  rights."  Instead  of  pro- 
viding government  services  in  the 
minority  official  language  anywhere 
in  the  country',  federal  and  provincial 
practice  is  still  too  often  based  on 
the  assumption  that  “if  you  speak 
French  you  should  move  to  Quebec 
and  if  you  speak  English  you  should 
get  out  of  Quebec.” 

What  is  needed,  she  said,  “is  a bet- 
ter moral  theory  of  why  the  ability  to 
live  in  a thriving  community  of  speak- 
ers of  one’s  own  language  is  impor- 
tant to  people,  important  in  the  same 
way  that  freedom  of  religion  or  the 
right  to  vote  is  important.”  Reaume 
plans  to  develop  such  a theory 
through  an  examination  of  modern 
political  theory  on  minority  rights 


and  in  light  of  existing  legal  cases. 

One  challenge  for  her  theory  is 
the  fact  that  the  viability  of  a lan- 
guage community  requires  a certain 
number  of  speakers  of  that  language. 
This  means  that  language  rights  are 
not  suscejjtible  to  the  same  sort  of 
individual  rights  analysis  as  other 
Charter  rights.  “They  are  constitu- 
tional misfits,  in  this  respect,”  said 
Reaume.  She  plans  to  publish  her 
research  in  1999. 

Michah  Rynor 
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Changing  job  environment 
affects  income  gap 

The  growing  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  in  Canada  may  be  linked  to 
technological  change  and  a decline  in 
job  stability,  says  Professor  Michael 
Baker  of  economics. 

“Technological  change  can  create 
an  employment  environment  that 
favours  more  highly  skilled  workers,” 
Baker  said.  “The  increased  demand 
for  these  workers  means  their  wages 
rise  relative  to  others  in  the  workforce. 
As  well,  a changing  job  market  struc- 
ture with  its  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  very  short-term  employment 
may  also  affect  earnings  inequality.” 

Baker  and  Professor  Gary  Solon, 
an  economist  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  studied  the  income  tax 
records  of  Canadian  men  between 
1976  and  1992  to  determine  the  fac- 
tors accounting  for  an  increase  in  in- 
come disparity.  “It  is  important  to 
understand  the  patterns  of  earnings 
inequality  because  of  their  impact  on 
the  economy  and  the  implications 
for  public  policy,”  Baker  said. 

In  the  United  States  the  increase  in 
permanent  or  lifetime  earnings  in- 
equality has  been  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  labour  market’s  re- 
wards for  educational  qualifications, 
especially  at  the  postsecondary  level. 
In  proportionate  terms,  Canada  has 
experienced  a similar  increase  in  life- 
time earnings  inequality.  However, 
this  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
the  same  increase  in  rewards  for 
educational  level. 

Cheryl  Sullivan 

Health  experts  call  for 
increase  in  cigarette  taxes 

Ontario’s  cheap  cigarettes  undermine 
a provincial  strategy  to  control  the 
smoking  epidemic,  says  a report  from 
the  Ontario  Tobacco  Research  Unit. 

“There  is  solid  evidence  that  in- 
creasing the  price  of  cigarettes  re- 
duces cigarette  consumption,”  said 


Professor  Roberta  Ferrence  of  public 
health  sciences,  director  of  the  unit 
and  a senior  scientist  at  the  Centre  for 
Addiction  and  Mental  Health. 
Raising  cigarette  taxes  would  be  a 
strong  deterrent  for  youth  who  are 
more  affected  by  increased  prices  than 
adults.  ‘They’re  too  young  to  experi- 
ence most  of  the  major  health  effects 
that  occur  in  older  smokers  and  don’t 
have  the  same  incentive  to  quit.” 

Ontario  has  the  lowest-priced 
cigarettes  of  any  province  in  Canada 
or  bordering  U.S.  states,  says  the 
Ontario  Tobacco  Strategy:  Progress 
Toward  Our  Goals  1997/1998,  a 
report  written  by  Ferrence  and  five 
researchers.  The  price  for  a large  pack 
ranges  from  $3.95  in  Ontario  to 
$7.34  in  Newfoundland.  An  increase 
of  25  per  cent  ($1  per  pack)  would 
bring  Ontario  prices  close  to  those  in 
New  York  State,  Ferrence  said.  The 
price,  she  added,  would  still  be  lower 
than  the  average  in  other  provinces. 

Ontario  used  to  be  the  national 
leader  in  initiatives  to  reduce  smok- 
ing, Ferrence  said.  However,  in  the 
past  four  years  the  province  has 
fallen  behind.  Since  the  early  1990s 
smoking  has  increased  among 
Ontario’s  youth  and  declining  rates  of 
adult  smokers  have  levelled  off. 
“Research  suggests  a synergy  results 
when  several  different  strategies  are 
implemented  at  the  same  time,”  she 
said.  “Since  a key  tactic  to  reduce 
smoking  — increasing  the  price  of 
cigarettes  — has  not  been  imple- 
mented, the  overall  effectiveness  of 
our  efforts  is  being  compromised.” 

Smoking  is  estimated  to  cost  the 
provincial  government  over  $3.7 
billion  annually,  including  more  than 
$1  billion  in  health  care  costs  and  $2.6 
billion  in  loss  of  productivity  due  to 
premature  death  and  disability.  Almost 
12,000  people  die  each  year  in  Ontario 
from  smoking-related  diseases. 

The  research  unit,  a network  fund- 
ed by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health, 
is  part  of  U of  T’s  Centre  for  Health 
Promotion.  This  report  is  the  fourth 
in  an  annual  series  monitoring 
progress  towards  the  objectives  of  the 
Ontario  Tobacco  Strategy.  Other 
report  authors  are  Dr.  Thomas 
Stephens  of  Thomas  Stephens  & 
Associates,  Dr.  Thomas  Abernathy  of 
the  Central  West  Health  Planning 
Information  Network,  Dr.  Maryjane 
Ashley  of  public  health  sciences  at 
U of  T,  Dr.  Stephen  Brown  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo  and  Dr. 
William  Pickett  of  Queen’s  University. 

Christina  Marshall 

How  media  portray 
murdered  officers  studied 

The  media’s  portrayal  of  murdered 
police  officers  as  heroic  individuals 
may  reflect  the  dose  ties  that  exist 
between  reporters  and  the  police,  says 
Professor  Philip  Stenning  of  the 
Centre  of  Criminology. 

There  is  an  extremely  dependent 
relationship  that  exists  between  the 
media  and  the  police,”  Stenning  said. 
The  police  are  able  to  control  the 
flow  of  information  to  the  media,  to 
a certain  extent,  but  they  need  the 
media  to  get  the  news  out,  he  noted. 


Stenning  said  media  today  high- 
light positive  details  of  murdered  po- 
lice officers  while  downplaying  or  ig- 
noring negative  aspects.  “Certain 
phrases  and  details  are  constantly  re- 
peated, he  said,  such  as  ‘devoted  to 
family,’  ‘a  hardworking  and  dedicat- 
ed officer,’  ‘everyone’s  friend’  as  well 
as  information  on  the  officer’s  hob- 
bies, religion,  good  deeds  and  high 
school  romances.  “The  media  depict 
the  late  officer  as  a heroic  character  in 
a morality  play,  dying  in  battle  while 
fighting  the  forces  of  evil.” 

Stenning  and  his  team  are  study- 
ing the  print  media’s  depiction  of 
murdered  police  officers,  the  subse- 
quent criminal  investigation  and  the 
funerals.  They  hope  to  better  under- 
stand how  news  coverage  has  changed 
over  the  years.  “We’re  specifically 
looking  at  the  messages  carried  in 
the  accounts  of  these  murders  and 
how  these  messages  are  likely  to 
change  the  way  the  public  views  the 
police,”  he  said.  “We’re  interested  as 
much  in  what’s  not  being  said  as  in 
what’s  being  said  about  these  slain  of- 
ficers." The  researchers  will  gather 
their  information  by  examining 
newspaper  reports  and  interviewing 
those  people  quoted  in  the  articles. 

Reporters  used  to  cover  police  mur- 
ders in  a simple,  straight-forward 
manner  followed  by  a very  brief  de- 
scription of  the  funeral,  Stenning  said. 
“Now  these  funerals  are  a major  pro- 
duction, reminiscent  of  those  usual- 
ly reserved  for  celebrities  or  royalty.” 
The  team’s  research  is  being  fund- 
ed by  a U of  T humanities  grant. 

Michah  Rynor 


Genetic  technology 
improves  mushroom  crop 

A hardier  version  of  the  common 
white  mushroom  may  soon  be 
appearing  on  grocery  shelves,  thanks 
to  new  genetic  technology  developed 
byUofT  researchers. 

Professors  Paul  Horgen  and  James 
Anderson  of  botany  at  U of  T at 
Mississauga  have  discovered  a 
method  to  genetically  improve  the 
white  button  mushroom,  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  vegetable  crops.  “Over 
time  the  white  button  mushroom 
strain,  which  is  grown  worldwide, 
has  become  more  fragile,”  said 
Horgen,  a member  of  the  depart- 
ment’s Mushroom  Research  Group. 
‘We’ve  found  ways  to  make  it  more 
genetically  stable,  less  susceptible  to 
disease  and  therefore  more  profitable 
for  mushroom  growers.” 

The  annual  retail  value  of  the  sin- 
gle strain  of  white  button  mushroom, 


or  Agaricus  hisporus , is  nearly  $7  bil- 
lion US.  This  monoculture  approach 
results  in  the  mushrooms’  instability, 
a problem  that  affects  growers 
everywhere. 

To  solve  the  monoculture  prob- 
lem, Horgen  and  Anderson  spent 
over  a decade  developing  breeding 
techniques  that  break  down  natural 
barriers  in  the  mushroom  life-cycle 
and  strengthen  the  strain  by  intro- 
ducing genetic  variability.  In  tills  pro- 
cess they  dissolve  the  mushrooms’ 
cell  walls  and  use  DNA  profiling  to 
identify  the  mating  cells  and  follow 
a mating  reaction.  Horgen  and 
Anderson  have  also  published  the 
first  “genetic  map”  of  mushrooms. 

Horgen  has  just  established 
AGARITEC  BIOTECHNOLO- 
GIES LTD.  to  launch  the  new  tech- 
nology and  is  currently  negotiating  fi- 
nancing for  the  company  with  some 
of  the  world’s  largest  mushroom 
growers. 

Megan  Easton 

Canada-Japan  partnership 
influences  U.S.  actions 

The  growing  partnership  between 
Canada  and  Japan  may  force  the 
United  States  to  act  more  co-opera- 
tively on  international  matters,  says 
Professor  John  Kirton  of  the  Centre 
for  International  Studies. 

“The  relationship  between  Canada 
and  Japan  is  strengthening,  particu- 
larly on  issues  of  security  such  as  land 
mines,  nuclear  non-proliferation  and 
peacekeeping,”  Kirton  said.  “Canada 
and  Japan  both  have  a more  humane 
approach  to  internationalism  as  op- 
posed to  the  United  States  which 
specializes  in  traditional  military  brute 
force.  As  the  three  countries  work 
together  on  common  interests,  the 
Canada-Japan  alliance  may  succeed  in 
making  the  U.S.  behave  in  a more 
collective  manner.” 

A new  book,  The  North  Pacific 
Triangle , edited  by  Kirton  and  col- 
leagues Michael  Fry  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California  and  Mitsuru 
Kurosawa  of  Osaka  University,  ex- 
plores the  relationship  and  balance  of 
power  among  Canada,  the  U.S.  and 
Japan  throughout  the  20th  century. 
It  examines  their  economic  relation- 
ships, shared  interests  such  as  re- 
gional and  global  security  and  an 
increase  in  collaboration  through  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  Asia  Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation  and  the  G-7. 

Their  relationship  has  strength- 
ened in  the  latter  part  of  this  century 
— Canada  and  Japan  are  working 
together  on  peacekeeping  issues  and 
all  three  have  moved  to  impose  sanc- 
tions on  India  for  nuclear  testing. 
The  growing  relationship  between 
Canada  and  Japan  was  born  out  of 
necessity  during  the  1970s  but  real- 
ly thrived  from  the  mid-1980s  on- 
ward,” Kirton  said.  “Their  relation- 
ship with  the  U.S.  has  flourished 
particularly  during  the  post  Cold  War 
period  as  the  countries  confront  the 
new  security  agenda  and  managing 
the  new  global  financial  system.” 

The  North  Pacific  Triangle  is 
published  by  U of  T Press. 

Cheryl  Sullivan 
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Letters 


Article’s  wording 

MISLEADING 

In  reference  to  your  In  Brief  notice 
regarding  Kin  Yip  Chun  (Chun 
suing  U of  T for  wrongful  dis- 
missal, Nov.  9)  let  me  as  a member 
of  the  Chun  Justice  Committee 
hasten  to  defend  the  honour  of  Dr. 
Cecil  Yip,  the  author  of  the  uni- 
versity’s internal  report  (1994). 

Apart  from  one  highly  negative 
but  still-unexplained  incident,  Dr. 
Yip  “found  no  evidence  that  would 
allow  [him]  to  conclude  that  Dr. 
Chun  was  the  victim  of  harass- 
ment and  discrimination  by  faculty 
members  in  the  Department  of 
Physics  based  on  his  race”  (p.  9). 
Your  item  transforms  this  to  read 
that  the  “investigation  ....  conclud- 
ed there  was  no  basis  for  Chun’s 
allegations  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion.” Vice-Provost  Paul  Gooch 
said  much  the  same  in  a letter  to 
me  and  some  Victoria  colleagues 
(Jan.  31, 1996):  Dr.  Yip  “conclud- 
ed that  there  were  no  grounds  for 
claims  of  racial  discrimination  and 
harassment”  — similarly  on  June 
20,  1995,  to  Professor  Betty  Tsang, 
chair  of  the  committee  of  interna- 
tional freedom  of.  scientists  of  the 
American  Physical  Society.  These 
statements  differ  significantly  from 
that  of  Dr.  Yip. 

The  investigation,  commis- 
sioned by  the  provost  to  investi- 
gate charges  evidently  “selected], 
phras[ed]  and  prioritized]” 

(Chun’s  response,  July  1995,  p.  22) 
by  him  along  lines  laid  down  by 
him,  sought  evidence  of  overt 
racism  only.  It  left  aside  the  more 
relevant  question  of  how  far  a non- 
white colleague  in  a nearly  exclu- 
sively white  department  might  be 
perceived,  or  come  to  be  perceived 
if,  say,  successive  chairs  were 
inclined  that  way,  as  an  outsider,  to 
be  kept  in  his  place  as  a non- 
tenured  researcher.  (It’s  also  an 
overwhelmingly  male  department: 
these  things  often  go  together.) 
What  plain  “evidence”  could  an 
investigator  expect  to  find,  in 
either  case? 

Dr.  Yip’s  inquiry  did  record 
evidence  of  other  wrongdoing 
over  the  10  years  of  Dr.  Chun’s 
employment  at  the  department, 
some  of  which,  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  department’s  excep- 
tionally poor  record  in  minority 
hiring,  could  certainly  suggest  to  a 
reader  a pattern  of  systemic,  as 
opposed  to  overt,  racial  discrimi- 
nation. But  that  topic  formed  no 
part  of  the  investigation.  Clearly 
Dr.  Yip  did  his  best  within  the 
narrow  terms  laid  down  for  him  to 
write  an  objective  report,  and  he 
deserves  the  respect  of  not  having 
his  conclusion  misrespresented. 

Jay  MacPherson 
English,  Victoria  College 

Affirmative  action 

NEEDED  AT  LAW 

The  Equity  Issues  Advisory 


Group’s  annual  report  for  July 

1997  to  June  1998  was  included  as 
a supplement  in  the  Nov.  9 issue  of 
The  Bulletin.  In  that  supplement 
Kelvin  Andrews  reported  at  great 
length  on  the  “effort  to  bring 
greater  diversity  to  the  student 
body  in  the  Faculty  of  Law.” 

It  is  the  case  that  in  the  1994- 
1995  academic  year  out  of  513 
students,  four  were  black.  In  the 
1996-1997  academic  year  there 
were  no  African  Canadians  among 
the  graduating  class.  In  the  1997- 

1998  academic  year  only  one 
African  Canadian  student  was  * 
admitted  to  the  law  school  out  of 
an  entering  class  of  170.  In  1998- 

1999  only  four  African  Canadian 
students  were  offered  admission 
out  of  an  entering  class  of  170 
students.  Despite  the  fact  that 
African  Canadians  make  up  a 
significant  proportion  of  the 
population  ofToronto,  the  admis- 
sion rate  for  the  law  school  of 
African  Canadians  has  consistently 
been  between  one  and  three  per 
cent  of  its  incoming  class.  In  this 
regard  the  activities  that  Kelvin 
Andrews  set  out  in  the  Report  of 
the  Race  Relations  and  Anti- 
Racism  Initiatives  Officer  for 


April  1, 1997,  to  March  31, 1998, 
as  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Law’s 
minority  outreach  program  have 
had  no  effect  on  its  admission  rate 
of  African  Canadians.  As  is  evi- 
dent there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment in  the  1998-1999  academic 
year. 

What  we  need  is  an  affirmative 
action  program  at  the  law  school 
— one  that  places  less  emphasis  on 
Law  School  Admission  Test  scores 
and  grade  point  averages  and  more 
emphasis  on  the  life  experience  of 
the  applicant  and  his  or  her  ability 
to  contribute  meaningfully  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  law. 

Selwyn  Pieters 
Alumnus 

United  Way  figures 

ASTOUNDING 

In  the  Oct.  26  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
I read  on  the  first  page  of  the 
supplement  on  the  United  Way 
campaign  that  “one  in  three 
Torontonians  receive  help  annually 
from  United  Way  agencies.”  This 
is  an  amazing  and  unbelievable 
figure.  In  a city  as  prosperous  as 
Toronto  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion cannot  possibly  require  help 


from  charities.  Either  there  is  a 
mistake  in  the  number  or  the 
money  is  not  spend  wisely  — it 
goes  to  people  who  could  manage 
without  it  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  really  need  it. 

The  participation  rate  in  the 
United  Way  campaign  is  about  25 
per  cent  at  U ofT.  Assuming  a 
similiar  participation  rate  all  over 
the  city  and  at  least  one  dependant 
for  every  participant  would  mean 
that  slighdy  over  10  per  cent  of 
the  population  gives  and  33  per 
cent;  receives  — an  astounding  sit- 
uation that  could  only  be  justified 
if  the  median  income  was  below 
the  poverty  line.  As  far  as  I know 
it  is  not. 

Andrzej  Pindor 
Information  Commons 

Poster  blight 
on  CAMPUS 

A few  years  ago  a generous 
benefactor  gave  the  university 
SI  million  for  the  beautification 
and  regrading  of  St.  George 
Street.  The  work  was  done  well 
and  visually  St.  George  Street  is 
much  more  attractive  than  it  was 
before. 


On  the  Other  Hand 


B Y 


Nicholas 


P A S H L E Y 


Down  Memory  Lane 


Autumn  is  not  to  all  tastes, 
given  what  follows  it,  but  the  after- 
noon of  my  last  visit  to  Varsity  Stadium 
was  by  anybody’s  standards  a perfect  fall 
day.  A bright,  if  parsimonious,  sun  shone 
in  a crisp  blue  sky  and  brittle  golden 
leaves  crackled  beneath  my  feet. 

One  of  the  recent  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  closing  of  Varsity  Stadium  made 
mention  of  a tightrope  walker  who 
allegedly  fell  to  his  death  on  that  hallowed  turf  in  the 
1960s.  Well  I was  there  that  night  too  and  I can  tell 
you  that  the  Grim  Reaper  was  elsewhere.  The 
tightrope  walker  didn’t  leave  the  building  under  his 
own  steam,  to  be  sure,  but  for  all  I know  he  lives  to 
this  day  — and  I’ll  bet  he  always  knows  when  it’s 
going  to  rain. 

I thought  of  the  tightrope  walker  as  I entered  the 
stadium,  but  I guess  I always  do.  He  is  one  of  my 
Varsity  Stadium  memories.  I saw  my  first  soccer  riot 
there,  supporters  ofToronto  Italia  tearing  up  chunks 
of  Devonshire  Place  in  a vain  attempt  to  breach  the 
walls  and  tear  the  referee  asunder.  I saw  the  Varsity 
Blues  of  the  Bryce  Taylor/Mike  Eben/Gerry 
Sternberg  era,  back  in  the  days  when  university  stu- 
dents watched  football  games.  I saw  Bruce  Kidd  and 
other  Canadian  Olympians  circle  that  old  cinder 
track.  It’s  still  an  old  cinder  track,  which  should  in 
itself  justify  preservation  on  historical  grounds. 

I was  once  part  of  a capacity  crowd  at  Varsity  for  an 
Olympic  soccer  match  between  East  Germany  and 
Brazil.  We  could  easily  have  squeezed  in  another 
20,000  fans  the  day  of  my  last  visit.  The  field  that  had 
supported  Sir  Stanley  Matthews  and  Pele  in  its  day 
now  showcased  the  best  of  the  Varsity  Blues  and  the 
Queen’s  Golden  Gaels.  Ontario  University  Athletics 
men’s  soCcer,  eastern  semi-final:  winner  advances, 


backs  to  the  wall,  everything  to  play  for. 
Yet  even  with  no  admission  charge  it 
was  not  a big  draw.  We  were  not  exactly 
in  each  other’s  laps,  except  by  mutual 
consent.  You  know  what  young  people 
are  like. 

I’ve  been  to  some  of  the  great  temples 
of  English  soccer,  stood  on  the  terraces 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  thousands  of 
singing  fans.  It  wasn’t  much  like  that  on 
my  last  visit  to  Varsity  Stadium.  A small  group  chant- 
ed the  ancient  war  cry:  Rah  Rah  Reel/Kick  ’em  in  the 
knee!/  Rah  Rah  Rass!/Kick  ’em  in  the  other  knee! 
Otherwise  things  were  quiet  enough  that  we  could 
hear  the  players  importuning  the  ref  and  uttering 
some  venerable  Anglo-Saxon  words  and  phrases. 

The  plucky  locals  took  a first-half  lead,  our  num- 
ber 10  jumping  on  a rebound  from  the  diving 
Queen’s  goalkeeper.  By  then  the  sun  — which, 
frankly,  wasn’t  giving  much  away  — was  already 
threatening  to  sink  behind  the  western  wall  of  the 
stadium  and  some  of  us  relocated  to  stay  in  whatever 
remaining  warmth  it  offered. 

A pair  of  second-half  goals  from  our  number  15 
sealed  the  victory  for  the  forces  of  good  (us),  sending 
the  forces  of  evil  (them)  back  to  their  essays  and  mid- 
terms. I lingered  a bit  in  the  century-old  amphitheatre, 
not  having  any  mid-terms  of  my  own  to  prepare  for. 

Oh,  I know  things  don’t  stay  the  same,  and  I know 
it’s  a crying  shame  that  there  aren’t  more  hotels  and 
clothing  stores  on  Bloor  Street,  and  I know  firsthand 
that  nobody  goes  to  Varsity  Stadium  anyway  and  I 
know  that  a smaller  stadium  with  artificial  turf  makes 
fiscal  sense,  even  though  I personally  wouldn’t  want 
to  drop  a tightrope  walker  on  artificial  turf.  Just  allow 
me  to  shed  a little  tear  for  the  passing  of  another  bit 
of  local  history. 


With  one  important  exception. 

For  three  or  more  years  now  the 
campus  has  been  blighted  by  an 
epidemic  of  posters  of  every  size 
and  description  on  utility  poles, 
postal  boxes,  disposal  bins,  fences, 
exterior  walls  and  every  other  type 
of  immoveable  object.  St.  George 
Street  has  not  been  spared  from 
this  affliction.  If  anything  it  seems 
to  have  become  a favourite  target 
for  posters. 

The  City  ofToronto  tried  to 
contain  the  problem  by  installing 
plastic  collars  around  utility  poles. 
Circular  poster  stations  have  been 
installed  (by  whom  I am  not  sure) 
at  strategic  locations  with  a similar 
objective.  These  well-meant  strate- 
gies have  not  worked.  The  U of  T 
grounds  manager  told  a City  of 
Toronto  committee  meeting  a 
couple  of  years  ago  the  university 
was  spending  $100,000  or  more  a 
year  to  address  the  poster  problem, 
obviously  to  little  avail.  In  fact  the 
university  itself  seems  to  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  plague  since  posters 
advertising  university-sponsored 
events  are  now  increasingly  mak- 
ing their  appearance  on  utility 
poles  and  other  street-related 
areas. 

In  a letter  I wrote  The  Bulletin 
Dec.  9,  1996, 1 spelled  out  the 
constitutional  position  [regarding 
freedom  of  expression]  and  what  I 
believed  to  be  the  correct  response 
by  the  city  and  its  power  to  regu- 
late this  malignancy.  Unfortunately, 
the  new  city  council  seems  to  have 
thrown  in  the  towel  and  Toronto  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  most  blighted 
city  in  Canada. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  university  should  capitulate  to 
this  visual  anarchy  and  certainly 
not  so  far  as  the  abuse  of  universi- 
ty-owned properties  is  concerned. 
Making  our  students  esthetically 
sensitive  to  their  environment  is  as 
important,  in  my  view,  as  develop- 
ing their  minds.  And,  disregard  for 
the  integrity  of  public  property  is 
bound  to  have  wider  and  still  more 
serious  implications.  In  fact  there 
is  already  much  evidence  of  it. 

Jacob  Ziegel 
Faculty  of  Law 

TA  APPOINTMENTS 
POORLY  MANAGED 

As  the  chair  of  the  union  that 
represents  all  TAs  and  student 
instructors  at  U ofT  I must 
protest  the  position  taken  by 
Professor  Julia  Ching  in  her  article 
(The  Merry  Cycle  of  Ignorance, 
Forum,  Oct.  13). 

She  claims  that  TAships  are 
“often”  assigned  to  “graduate 
students  in  subjects  in  which 
their  ignorance  is  outstanding. 
First,  this  is  simply  false.  The  vast 
majority  of  my  colleagues  are 
working  in  subjects  they  know  very 
well.  Second,  in  those  cases  in 
which  a TA  may  be  assigned  in  a 
subject  he  or  she  knows  less,  this  is 
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a problem  of  poor  management. 
Graduate  students  live  on  less  and 
less  every  year  and  will  take  almost 
any  job  if  only  to  put  food  on  the 
table.  The  fact  is  some  departmen- 
tal administrators  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  vital  importance 
of  the  work  we  do  and  treat  TA 
appointments  as  another  form 
of  scholarship. 

Our  union,  impugned  by 
Professor  Ching  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  poor  mismatch  of  TAs  to 
courses,  has,  on  the  contrary, 
argued  for  merit-based  appoint- 
ments. The  university  administra- 
tion consistently  has  taken  a posi- 
tion over  the  past  many  years  that 
appointments  ought  to  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  department  with 
no  standards  or  criteria.  As  a result 
we  have  lost  our  ability  to  protect 
our  members  and  the  undergradu- 
ate students  of  the  university 
from  poor  and  misguided  hiring 
decisions  made  by  departmental 
administrators. 

If  the  university  administration 
truly  cared  about  appointing 
skilled  teachers  possessing  exper- 
tise in  the  courses  to  which  they 
are  appointed,  they  would  come  to 
the  union  with  proposals  for  hiring 
language  that  would  require  this. 
Instead,  union  proposals  that  the 
best  candidate  be  hired  have  been 
turned  down  in  bargaining  for  the 


past  two  rounds. 

The  contention  that  sessional 
appointments  are  “patronage” 
assignments  is  one  that  the  univer- 
sity administration  has  advanced 
for  years.  During  the  last  round 
of  bargaining  they  proposed  that 
sessional  appointments  would  be 
made  “at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
department,”  i.e.,  with  no  criteria 
at  all.  However  the  PhD  candi- 
dates who  teach  as  sessionals 
frequently  devote  many  hours  to 
ensuring  courses  of  superior  quality. 

Finally,  Professor  Ching 
rightfully  identifies  the  insecure 
employment  environment  into 
which  we  are  all  graduating.  It 
is  a serious  problem  that  Canada’s 
universities  have  chosen  to  replace 
secure  positions  with  part-time 
positions.  I think  this  is  one  of 
the  more  short-sighted  collective 
decisions  made  by  our  academy. 

It  is  interesting  how  this  univer- 
sity, which  prides  itself  on  excel- 
lence, bristles  at  proposals  to 
ensure  excellence  in  the  hiring  of 
those  who  do  40  per  cent  of  the 
teaching  work  here.  And  at  the 
same  time,  individuals  like 
Professor  Ching  blame  the  union 
for  management  problems. 

Alice  would  feel  right  at  home. 

Mikael  Antony  Swayze 
Chair,  CUPE  3902 


Books 


The  following  are  books  by  U of  T 
staff.  Where  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship,  staff  are  indicated 
with  an  asterisk. 

Against  Coercion:  Games  Poets 
Play,  by  Eleanor  Cook  (Stanford 
University  Press;  318  pages;  $39  US). 
A study  in  advanced  poetics,  this 
book  shows  the  power  of  words  in 
their  most  highly  organized  form, 
poems,  and  how  they  address  ques- 
tions of  Empire,  War,  Nation  (I); 
Culture  and  the  Uses  of  Memory 
(II);  Poetry  at  Play  (III);  and  Practice. 
The  focus  is  on  modern  poetry. 

Jerusalem  of  Lithuania:  The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  Jewish  Vilnius,  a 
Personal  Perspective,  by  N.N. 
Shneidman  (Mosaic  Press;  190 
pages;  $19.95).  The  book  combines 
historical  data,  academic  analysis 
and  autobiographical  material 
based  on  memoirs  written  in  1943- 
1944  during  the  Second  World 
War.  It  relates  the  story  of  growth 
and  success  as  well  as  devastation 
and  annihilation  of  the  thriving 
Jewish  community  of  Vilnius. 


The  Construction  of  a Political 
Community:  Integration  and 

Identity  in  Goa,  by  Arthur  G. 
Rubinoff  (Sage/AltaMira;  173 
pages;  $32  US).  Explaining  how  a 
multiethnic  country  like  India  pro- 
motes national  identity,  this  book  is 
a case  study  of  how  the  former 
Portuguese  colonies  on  the  subcon- 
tinent were  integrated  by  a democ- 
ratic regime  following  their  1961 
incorporation  into  the  Indian 
Union. 

Heterocosmica:  Fiction  and 

Possible  Worlds,  by  Lubomir 
Dolezel  (Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press;  339  pages:  $45  US).  This 
book  provides  a systematic  theory 
of  fictionality  in  the  framework  of 
possible-worlds  semantics. 

Theoretical  chapters  introducing 
and  explaining  the  conceptual 
apparatus  alternate  with  analytical 
chapters  where  novels  and  short 
stories  from  several  national  litera- 
tures are  analysed.  The  text  is  sup- 
plemented by  a glossary  and  a 
comprehensive  bibliography  of  the 
subject. 


C) 


PBRTtcipacTion  * 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
TRAVEL  CONNECTIONS  PROGRAM 

The  Travel  Connections  Program  offers  UofT  alumni  and  friends: 

Savings  of  up  to  50%  off  the  cost  of  hotel  rooms  booked 
and  occupied  the  same  day 

Great  hotel  rates  for  rooms  booked  up  to  14  days  in  advance 
• Special  weekend  rates 

• Guaranteed  lowest  daily  rate  at  participating  hotels 

(Based  on  availability) 

• No  sign-up  or  membership  fees 

To  receive  your  free  UofT  Travel  Connections  membership  card, 

call  Affinity  Services  at 
(416)  978-1733  or  1-800-463-6048 


I Escape  the  malls 

and  browse  in  peace  at 
the  U of  T Bookstore 

Its  the  perfect , quiet  place  to  shop  for  gifts.  We 
have  a great  selection  of  fiction,  childrens  books, 
travel,  philosophy,  classics,  history,  politics  and 
lots  of  autographed  books  from  our  U of  T Book- 
store Series.  Not  to  mention  classic  U ofT cloth- 
ing and  gift  items.  For  the  health  professionals 
on  your  list,  our  Medical  Shop  has  a great  selec- 
tion of  ties,  mugs  and  even  chocolate  brains.  And 
dont forget  our  newly  designed  computer  shop. 

And  until  Christmas,  save 

15%  off  the  Concise  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada 
and  free  shipping  within  Canada 


Don't  forget  about  our  annual 
Staff  and  Faculty  Appreciation  Night  on 
Wednesday,  December  2nd.  5:00pm-8:00pm. 

Lots  of  food  and  drink,  free  gift  wrapping  and  20%  off  all  books, 
calendars  and  clothing.  Some  exceptions  apply. 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  St.  Toronto  . 978-7907/1-800-667-0892 
Mon-Fri  8:45-6:00  Sat  10-5  Sun  12-5 
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SPADINA-BLOOR  THERAPY  CLINIC  928-9650 


Direct  Billing  to  Insurance  Companies  May  Apply 

344  Bloor  Street  West,  #404 

Therapeutic  massage  is  covered  under  most 
extended  and  car  insurances. 


SPADINA-BLOOR  THERAPY  CLINIC  928-9650 


DECEMBER  6TH  MEMORIAL 
FOR  14  WOMEN 
KILLED  IN  MONTREAL 

Join  the  University  community  at  a memorial  for  the  14  women 
killed  at  I’Ecole  Polytechnique  and  for  all  women  who  have 
suffered  from  violence 

Friday  4th  December 

East  Common  Room 
Hart  House 

12.15  - 1.00  PM 


Department  of  Medicine 

1998  Lou  Siminovitch  Lectureship 
Harold  E.  Varmus 

Director,  National  Institutes  of  Health 

“BUILDING  MOUSE  MODELS  FOR  HUMAN  CANCER” 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1998  at  2:00  p.m. 

McLeod  Auditorium 
Room  2158,  Medical  Sciences  Building 

This  lecture  is  open,  without  charge,  to  the  public 

Medical  Research  mgg|  Conseil  de  recherches 
Council  of  Canada  MU  medicales  du  Canada 


DENTAL 


CARE 


We  offer  a full  range  of  general  and  cosmetic  dental 
services.  Saturday  and  evening  appointments  and 
emergency  call  service  are  also  available. 

Dr.  Elon  Griffith 

25  Charles  St.  W.Toronto.  Ont.  M4Y  2R4 
[416]  923-3386 

Master  Card  & Visa  accepted 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106 
or  e-mail  nancy.bush@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Me'IRO  &ARlwI  — 


Sabbaticant  3-bedroom,  1 -bathroom, 
small  semi-detached  house.  January  1 to 
June  30  (negotiable).  Bloor  West  Village, 
close  to  subway,  bus,  schools,  High  Park. 
30-40  minutes  U of  T,  60  minutes  York 
University.  $1, 500/month  + utilities.  John 
McConnell,  (416)  736-2100  ext  77709. 
jack@nimbus.yorku.ca 

January  1 to  July  1, 1999.  Furnished  sab- 
batical home  in  Cabbagetown  to  sublet.  2 
floors  of  Victorian  house.  1 bedroom/1  study, 

2 baths,  kitchen,  deck,  living-room,  solarium. 
Near  2 TTC  lines,  walking  distance  to  down- 
town, university,  shopping  and  parks.  $1,640 
includes  all  utilities.  Call  (416)  922-9686. 

Gracious,  fully  furnished,  two-storey 
home.  Three  bedrooms,  two  bathrooms, 
study,  sun-room,  fireplace.  Excellent  neigh- 
bourhood (Yonge  and  Lawrence).  Convenient 
to  subway,  shopping,  schools.  Sabbatical 
rental,  January  1 to  May  31,  1999.  $1,500 
plus  utilities.  Telephone  (416)  785-4352. 
bherst@interlog.com 

Brunswick/Sussex.  Minutes  to  U of  T. 
Academic's  fully  furnished  Victorian  (1873) 
lower  duplex,  quiet,  1 bedroom,  study,  con- 
servatory, fireplace,  garden,  VCR,  5-piece 
bathroom,  Rosenthal,  art  collection.  Non- 
smoking winter  tenant  sought.  Cat  OK. 
$1 ,600  inclusive.  December  1 5 — April  1 4, 
1999.964-7270. 

Beaches.  (Woodbine/Kingston  Road.) 

Fully  furnished  semi-detached  house.  2 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms,  parking,  cute,  bright, 
nicely  renovated.  $1,400  plus  utilities. 
January/June  1999.  (416)  686-0934. 

1 - bedroom.  Bay  St.  condo,  plus  sofa- 
bed.  Elegant,  spacious,  beautifully  furnished, 
recently  renovated,  5 appliances.  Steps  to 
subway,  Eaton  Centre,  hospitals.  Indoor  pool, 
rec.  facilities,  sauna,  whirlpool.  Available 
December  16.  Rent  $2, 500/month.  Prefer 
long-term.  (905)  889-4587. 

3-bedroom  fully  furnished  house  for 

rent  in  the  Beaches.  1 'h  bathrooms,  fireplace, 
air  conditioning,  central  vac,  private  driveway. 
Available  immediately.  $1, 600/month. 
Michelle,  691-2595  or  686-8537. 

2- bedroom  apartment.  Very  central. 
Subway  access.  1 master  bedroom  with  2 
queen-size  beds,  1 small  bedroom/den  with 
pull-out  bed  of  white  leather  and  white  cane 
furniture,  28"  TV,  VCR,  CDs.  Indoor  pool  and 
patio.  Balcony  with  appropriate  furniture, 
flowers,  etc.  3-6  month  lease.  Suitable  for 
professor  or  faculty  member.  (41 6)  487-2580. 

Lovely  home,  Bloor  West  Village.  Walk 
to  subway,  buses.  3 bedrooms,  5 appliances, 
hardwood  floors,  fireplace.  Fenced  yard  with 
deck,  private  drive.  Suit  professional  cou- 
ple/family. Available  February  1.  $1,600  + 
utilities.  Call  255-1429. 

Furnished  house.  Yonge/St.  Clair. 

January  15  — March  15,  charming  2-bed- 
room home,  furnished,  1 'h  baths,  parking. 
Quiet  street.  Close  to  bus,  subway,  shop- 
ping. 1 cat.  No  smoking.  $1,500+.  Call/fax 
(416)  484-6456.  E-mail:  rutmec@interlog.com 

Danforth  & Pape.  Bright,  upper,  furnished 
1 -bedroom.  Eat-in  kitchen  with  dishwasher 


& microwave.  Utilities  and  cable  included. 
Available  December  1.  Term  negotiable. 
$975/month.  481-7642. 

Annex.  Attractive  one-bedroom  upper  apart- 
ment on  Robert  Street  for  one  person.  Spans 
two  floors.  Attic  bedroom  has  skylight  and 
pine  floor.  Private  entrance,  private  laundry. 
Deck,  eat-in  kitchen,  gas  stove,  hardwood 
floors,  air  conditioning.  Parking  for  small  car 
available.  Very  close  to  University  of  Toronto. 
January  1 . $950  plus  utilities.  Possible  to 
furnish.  927-1941  or  703-5588  (work). 

January  1 to  June  30, 1999.  Upper  Forest 
Hill  2-bedroom  bungalow  gem.  Mint  condi- 
tion. 5-minute  walk  to  Eglinton  and  Allen 
Expressway  subway  station.  Fridge,  stove, 
washer,  dryer,  freezer.  Private  drive.  Garage. 
Nice  grounds  and  street.  Unfurnished.  Rent: 
$1,200  monthly  plus  utilities.  Barry  Hoffman, 
(416)  586-4463.  bhoffman@mtsinai.on.ca 

Leaside.  Sunny,  detached,  3-bedroom  house 
in  charming  family  neighbourhood;  6-month 
(negotiable)  lease,  January  1999;  easy  access 
to  campus;  furnished;  hardwood  floors,  gum- 
wood  throughout,  fireplace;  private  drive; 
fenced  yard.  $2, 000/month  +.  (416)  423- 
7346. 

St.  Clair/Old  Weston  Road  house.  2 

bedrooms,  fully  furnished,  renovated,  2 wash- 
rooms, laundry,  parking,  air  conditioning, 
patio,  yard,  7 appliances.  Available  December 
1 . $1 ,200  inclusive.  658-9396. 


Accommodation 
Renta  es  Required 


U of  T professor  requires  furnished  apart- 
ment/house with  parking.  January  to  summer 
1999.  Please  call  (301)  587-0293  or  e-mail: 
elinson@zoo.utoronto.ca 

Wanted:  sabbatical  house  to  rent.  New 

faculty  member  looking  for  a 2-bedroom 
house  to  rent  for  a couple.  Prefer  quiet 
location  with  garden.  Starting  May  1 . E-mail 
Troy  Day:  day@zoology.ubc.ca  or  call  (604) 
737-6927. 

Graduate  student  available  for 
housesitting  & housekeeping.  Responsible, 
good  with  animals  and  plants.  Possibility  for 
paying  a reduced  rent.  784-3497  (press  1 
to  leave  message). 


Accommodation 

Shared 


House  to  share  with  female  in 

College/Clinton  neighbourhood.  Charming, 
unique,  3-storey,  hardwood  floors,  laundry, 
garden.  Close  to  TTC,  Annex,  Little  Italy  & 
University.  Many  amenities.  No  pets.  Available 
from  December.  $750  inclusive.  535-2050. 

Quiet,  pleasant  woman  to  share  reno- 
vated heritage  home  with  writer,  one  cat. 
Own  room.  Fully  equipped.  A/C. 
Washer/dryer.  Cable.  Back  yard.  Close  to 
TTC,  theatre,  shopping,  parks.  No  smok- 
ing/animals. $600.  (416)  924-7510. 


Accommodation 
Out  oe  Town 


Vancouver  — west  end.  1 -bedroom  con- 
dominium, nicely  furnished.  Stanley  Park  & 
beach  area.  Sunny  & bright  with  view.  All  in- 
clusive plus  parking.  Owner  in  Toronto  — 
photos  available.  $1,000  per  month.  Phone 
(416)322-6502. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


France.  Nice,  Riviera.  Modern  apartment, 
furnished/equipped  for  2.  Close  to  all  ameni- 
ties. Beautiful  view,  large  balcony,  10  minutes 
from  sea,  40  minutes  from  ski  resort. 
Available  for  2,3,  or  more  weeks.  Evenings 
(905)  274-9085. 


Accommodation 

Exchange 


Toronto-London  UK  house  swap.  Have; 
3-bedroom  furnished  house,  small  but  com- 
fortable, on  beautiful  wooded  ravine  lot  over- 
looking pond,  High  Park.  Fireplace,  piano, 
harpsicord,  two  bathrooms,  dishwasher,  laun- 
dry, double  garage.  Two  cats  in  residence,  op- 
tional. Near  Bloor  West  Village  shopping, 
restaurants,  subway,  schools.  Will  consider 
renting  $1,850  including  weekly  cleaning; 
utilities  extra.  Need  similar  London  house, 
July  1999  to  July  2000  negotiable.  Call  (416) 
769-4593  or  e-mail  becker@mcmaster.ca 


Bed  &.  Breakfast 


Bed  and  Breakfast  Guesthouse.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Restored  Victorian  home.  Single,  dou- 
ble and  private  en-suite  accommodations. 
588-0560. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Muskoka  retreat  for  rent.  Modern,  3- 
bedroom,  fully  winterized  cottage  on  Sunny 
Lake,  1 s/<  hours  from  Toronto,  near 
Gravenhurst.  Great  cross  country  skiing. 
Excellent  for  Xmas/New  Years  holiday  and 
year-round  getaways.  Call  (416)  782-4530. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  and  weekend  hours  available.  Dr. 
Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street.  944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Twenty  years'  experience  in  counselling  for 
personal  and  relationship  difficulties. 
Coverage  under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-6317. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928- 
3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  women's  health.  U of  T staff 
health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks, 
registered  psychologist,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-1 935  ext.  3321 . 

Psychotherapy.  Dr.  Joan  Hulbert, 

Psychologist.  Eglinton  Avenue  near  Yonge. 
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CLASSIFIED 


(416)  544-8228.  Focus  on  depression, 
anxiety,  substance  abuse,  difficulties  with 
assertiveness,  relationship  problems,  self- 
esteem, abusive  relationships.  Fees  may  be 
covered  by  Employee  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

Dr.  Dianne  Fraser,  Psychologist.  Carlton 
at  Berkeley,  923-7146.  Brief  holistic  coun- 
selling and  EMDR.  Focus  on  stress,  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  phobia,  grief,  substance  abuse, 
relationships,  women's  issues.  Complete  or 
partial  reimbursement  through  UT/insurance 
benefits. 

Individual  cognitive  behavioural 

psychotherapy.  Practice  focussing  on  eating 
disorders,  depression,  anxiety  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T staff  extended  health  care  ben- 
efits provide  full  coverage.  Dr.  Janet  Clewes, 
Registered  Psychologist,  183  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West  (St.  Clair  and  Avenue  Road).  929-3084. 
1 900  Dundas  St.  W„  Suite  243,  Mississauga, 
Ontario,  (905)  81 4-5888  (Dundas  St.  W./Erin 
Mills  Parkway). 

Psychological  services  for  children, 

adolescents  and  families.  Comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  learning  problems,  emotional 
and  behavioural  difficulties.  Individual 
psychotherapy,  parent  counselling.  Dr. 
Meagan  Smith  and  Dr.  Arlene  Young, 
Registered  Psychologists.  U of  T area.  926- 
0218.  Leave  message. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  relationship  problems,  stress, 
gay/lesbian  issues,  women's  issues.  U of  T 
extended  health  benefits  apply.  Evening  ap- 
pointments available.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  932- 
8962. 

Psychologist  providing  individual, 
group  and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  re- 
lationship issues.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  some  coverage  for  psycholog- 
ical services.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bath u rst/Bloor) . 

Dr.  Dvora  Trachtenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Offering  individual  and  cou- 
ple/marital psychotherapy.  Fees  covered  fully 
or  partially  by  U of  T extended  health  bene- 
fits. Evening  appointments  available.  The 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor). 
(416)  932-8962. 

DR.  WENDY  C.  CHAN  CONSULTANTS 

offers  culturally  sensitive  psychological 
services  by  Registered  Psychologist  and  as- 
sociates to  individuals,  couples,  families. 
Therapy  available  in  Cantonese,  Mandarin, 
Spanish,  Vietnamese,  English  for  work  and 
academic  stress,  depression,  anxiety,  pain 
coping  problems.  Services  can  be  covered 
through  health  benefits  plan.  (416)  777- 
1612.  Front/Jarvis. 

Marital  & Family  Counselling  covered  by 
U of  T and  other  insurance.  Intergenerational 
conflict  in  East  and  South  Asian  families. 
Adjustment  of  immigrants  to  new  culture. 
Alcohol/drug  problems.  Geriatric  concerns. 
Flexible  hours.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Fisher  (41 6)  422- 
3825. 

Dr.  Martin  Antony  (Psychologist)  & 

Associates.  Specializing  in  assessment  and 
short-term,  cognitive-behavioural  treat- 
ment of  anxiety  and  mood  problems,  in- 
cluding: fears/phobias,  social  and  per- 
formance anxiety,  panic  attacks, 
agoraphobia,  chronic  worry/stress,  obses- 
sions/compulsions, and  depression/low 
self-esteem.  U of  T staff  extended  health 
care  benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Daytime, 
evening,  and  weekend  appointments  avail- 
able. Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  (416)  994-9722. 

Assertiveness  Training  Group.  Focus  on 
improving  work,  intimate  and  social  rela- 


tionships through  assertive  communication. 
Twelve  weekly  sessions.  Focus  also  on  re- 
ducing anxiety  when  communicating  with 
aggressive  individuals.  Location:  close  to 
Yonge/Eglinton  subway.  Evenings.  (416)  544- 
8228. 

MEDITATION  FOR  HEALTH.  Medical  pro- 
gram teaches  stress  reduction  for  chronic 
pain,  anxiety  and  other  stress-sensitive  symp- 
toms. Complementary,  not  alternative.  OHIP 
coverage  with  physician's  referral.  Brochure 
available.  Lucinda  Sykes,  M.D.  (416)  413- 
9158. 

Mindfulness-Stress  Management 
Group.  Mindfulness  techniques  are  stress- 
releasing, practical  and  applicable  anywhere. 
They  are  relevant  to  relationships,  emotions, 
competence  and  to  positively  changing  your 
life.  Call  Andrew  Matthew  at  The  Toronto 
Hospital,  340-4670. 

Electrolysis,  facials  (Gerovital-GH3). 

Waxing.  Men  & women.  Certified  electrol- 
ogists.  Safe,  sterile.  Introductory  offer,  pack- 
ages available.  7 days.  Guaranteed  quality 
at  lowest  prices  downtown.  Bay  Street 
Clinic:  1 033  Bay,  #322,  921-1 357;  Medical 
Arts  Building,  170  St.  George,  #700,  924- 
2355. 

Release  Tension...Relax...Revitalize. 

Reflexology  (RAC  certified  therapist),  aro- 
matherapy, massage:  promotes  well-being, 
cleanses  & restores  balance.  Also  available: 
electrolysis  (safe,  permanent  facial/body  hair 
removal)  & waxing.  Registered  Nurse, 
Experienced,  Certified  Electrologist.  (416) 
924-7905. 

MASSAGE  for  aches,  pains,  and  stress.  29 
years'  experience.  Medical  Arts  Building.  We 
will  bill  directly  for  your  potential  full  cover- 
age. Ann  Ruebottom,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  (1970). 
Tel.  9601 RMT  (960-1768). 

The  Toronto  Hospital  Stop  Smoking 
Program.  Our  program  consists  of  3 
one-hour  telephone  counselling  sessions, 
manuals  and  audiotapes  designed  to  help 
you  quit  smoking  and  improve  your  over- 
all health.  Call  Stacey  Jandcui,  (416)  204- 
1765. 


Miscellany 


TRAVEL-teach  English.  Government  ac- 
credited. 5-day/40-hour  TESOL  teacher  cer- 
tification course,  December  2-6  (or  by  corre- 
spondence). 1 ,000s  of  jobs  available  NOW. 
FREE  information  package.  Toll  free  1 -888- 
270-2941. 

WWW:  Let  the  world  see  your  work.  We 
convert  your  documents  for  the  web  - from 
word  processing  files  or  printed  reports.  See 
our  website  for  details.  SANDSTONE  ePRESS; 
tel:  (416)  712-5200,  e-mail:  sepress@ 
idirect.com;  http://webhome.idirect.com/ 
-sepress  / 

Typing  services  for  staff  & students. 

Dictate  what  you  would  like  to  have  typed 
over  the  telephone.  Telephone  Wordpro  Pool 
(416)  862-1661.  Special  rates  for  students. 
Essays,  reports,  letters.  Call  now  for  more 
details. 

Writer  researching  story  on  complexities 
associated  with  beatiful  women  seeking  fe- 
males to  relate  personal  experiences.  All  in- 
terviews confidential.  Contact  Joanne  Pauk, 
960-0555. 

Tutor/writer.  College  professor  will  help 
with  conversation/orientation  for  foreigners, 
and/or  writing  (expertise  in  health,  medicine, 
music,  literature).  Your/my  house  or  office. 
Central.  (416)  920-6081  Ann. 


VISITING  FACULTY  ACCOMMODATION 

The  University  still  has  a few  furnished  apartments  in  turn-of-the-century 
Victorian  homes  available  for  short-term  rental  for  visiting  faculty 
and  their  families.  Situated  right  on  the  St. George  campus  in  a unique 
residential  neighbourhood,  these  attractive  units  are  located  steps  from 
transit,  shopping,  restaurants,  recreational  and  cultural  activities. 
One-  and  two-bedroom  units  available  from  January  1,  1999,  starting 
at  $l,100/month  and  up. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  U of  T Real  Estate  Office 

at  (416)  978-2218. 


Placing  Stock  in  a Great  University 

For  more  than  170  years  students  and  researchers  have  been 
doing  just  that.  Now  it's  your  turn! 

Recent  Federal  Budget  changes  introduced  new  incentives  for  Canadians  to 
support  charities  by  reducing  in  half  the  amount  of  capital  gains  tax  due  on 
gifts  of  publicly-traded  securities. 

Now  is  the  time  to  consider  making  a charitable  gift  much  larger  than  you 
previously  thought  possible! 


Please  call  or  e-mail  the 

Office  of  Gift  Planning  at  978  3846 

e-mail:  gift.plan@utoronto.ca 


. I UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  • 

thecampaign 


University 
of  Toronto 


Bookstore  Series 


Don't  miss  our  gala  fiction  night  with 


Tomson  Highway, 
Wayne  Johnston 
David  Adams  Richards 
& Shyam  Selvadurai 


Thursday,  Dec.  3rd.  7:30pm. 

Hart  House  Theatre,  7 Hart  House  Circle 
Tickets  only  $5/ $3  Call  978-8668 
Free  ticket  with  purchase  of  any  of  the  authors 
new  books  at  the  U of  T Bookstore. 


Peter  Jennings 

& Knowlton  Nash 

discuss  the  great  events  of  the  20th  century 
and  how  journalists  have  covered  them. 

Saturday,  December  5th,  4:00pm 

OISE  auditorium,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 

Free  event. 


We'll  be  back  in  the  new  year  with  many  more  author  events.  In  the  meantime,  if 
you  are  looking  for  gift  inspiration,  we  have  lots  of  autographed  books  from  our 
fall  season  including  new  books  by  John  Ralston  Saul,  Barry  Callaghan,  Linda 
McQuaig,  Dave  Barry,  Andre  Alexis,  Michael  Collins,  Stevie  Cameron,  Freeman 
Patterson,  Guy  Gavriel  Kay,  Wade  Davis,  Wayne  Grady,  Lynn  Crosbie,  Russell 
Smith,  Bob  Rae,  and  many,  many  more.  Drop  by  the  store  to  see  our  full  selection. 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  St.  For  Series  information  call  978-7989  or  978-7908 
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Events 


Lectures 


Urban  Despair  or  Urban  Promise: 
Social  Policy  and  Alternative 
Praxis. 

Wednesday,  December  2 

Prof.  Tony  Campolo,  Eastern  College, 
Philadelphia.  Faculty  of  Social  Work, 
Room  548,  246  Bloor  St.  W.  12  noon. 
Anti-Racism,  Multiculturalism  and  Native 
Issues  Centre 

Will  Jesus  Make  Sense  in  the 
New  Millennium? 

Prof.  Tony  Campolo,  Eastern  College, 
Philadelphia;  with  musical  guests,  the 
U of  T Gospel  Choir.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  7:30  to  9:30 
p.m.  CRC  Campus  Ministries  and  St. 
George  Christian  Fellowship 

Sociology,  Postmodernity  and 
Christian  Faith. 

Thursday,  December  3 
Prof.  Tony  Campolo,  Eastern  College, 
Philadelphia.  Sheraton  Hall,  Wycliffe, 
College.  12  noon  to  1:30  p.m.  CRC 
Campus  Ministries,  Wycliffe  College  and 
Institute  for  Christian  Studies 

Restaging  the  “Triumph  of 
Horns”:  Hunting  the  Hippo 
in  North  York. 

Thursday,  December  3 
Robyn  Gillam,  York  University.  142 
Earth  Sciences  Centre.  6:30  p.m.  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Egyptian  Antiquities 

Aldo  Palazzeschi’s  Oxymoronic 
Centres:  De/centred 
Signification. 

Friday,  December  4 

Prof.  Anthony  Tamburri,  Purdue 
University.  256  University  College. 

2 p.m.  Emilio  Goggio  Chair,  Italian  Studies 

Kierkegaard  and  Levinas: 
Religion  With  an  Impure  Heart? 

Friday,  December  4 

Jeffery  Dudiak,  Institute  of  Christian 
Studies.  Divinity  Common  Room, 
Trinity  College.  7:30  p.m.  Kierkegaard 
Circle 

Building  Mouse  Models 
for  Human  Cancer. 

Tuesday,  December  8 

Harold  Varmus,  National  Institutes  of 
Health;  1998  Lou  Siminovitch  lecture. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

2 p.m.  Department  of  Medicine 

Early  Childhood  Development: 
An  International  Perspective. 

Tuesday,  December  8 

Prof.  Em.  Fraser  Mustard,  laboratory 
medicine  and  pathobiology.  3171 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
International  Health  Program,  Faculty  of 
Medicine 

Constructions  of  Grace  and 
Piety:  Women’s  Architecture  in 
Ancient  Greece. 

Wednesday,  December  9 

Prof.  Gretchen  Umholtz,  McMaster 
University.  140  University  College.  4:15 
p.m.  Archeological  Institute  of  American, 
Toronto  Society 

Crime  and  the  Later  Life  Course: 
A 50  Year  Followup  of  500 
Juvenile  Offenders. 

Thursday,  December  10 
Prof.  John  Laub,  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park;  Wilson  Abernethy 
lecture.  179  University  College.  4 p.m. 
Human  Development,  Life  Course  (A  Aging 


Whatever  Happened  to  Senet: 

N The  Game  Find  at  Qustul. 

Friday,  December  11 
Jack  Miller,  University  of  Toronto.  142 
Earth  Sciences  Centre.  6:30  p.m.  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Egyptian  Antiquities 


COLLOQUIA 


Race  and  Conquest:  Hitler’s 
Ideological  War  of  Destruction 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Wednesday,  December  2 

Erich  Haberer,  University  of  Toronto. 
323  Old  Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  IHPST 

Semantic  Inferentialism  and 
Logical  Expressionism. 

Thursday,  December  3 
Prof.  Robert  Brandom,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  179  University  College. 

4 p.m.  Philosophy 

An  Appropriate  Role  for  Physics 
Education  Research:  Multiple 
Perspectives  on  Students’ 
Knowledge  and  Reasoning. 

Thursday,  December  3 
Prof.  David  Hammer,  University  of 
Maryland.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

The  Brill  Josephus  Project. 

Friday,  December  4 
Prof.  Steve  Mason,  York  University. 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Religion,  123  St. 
George  St.  1:10  p.m.  Study  of  Religion 

Too  Small  to  See,  Too  Big  to 
Overlook  — Chemical  Pathways 
to  Nanostructures. 

Friday,  December  4 
Prof.  Martin  Moskovits,  chemistry.  158 
Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

The  Ethics  of  HIV 
Clinical  Research. 

Wednesday,  December  16 
Dr.  Greg  Robinson,  public  health  sci- 
ences; brown  bag  discussion.  Dean’s 
Conference  Room,  main  floor,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  12  noon.  Research 
Services  and  Research  Office,  Faculty  of 
Medicine 


Seminars 


What  Do  Life  Course 
Centres  Do? 

Monday,  November  30 
Prof.  Walter  Heinz,  University  of 
Bremen.  Suite  106,  222  College  St. 
12  noon.  Human  Development,  Life 
Course  and  Aging 

The  Role  of  Sex  Hormones  in  the 
Development  of  Insulin 
Resistance. 

Tuesday,  December  1 
Prof.  Carol  Rodgers,  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  8c  Health.  3231  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  1 p.m. 

Unions  and  Globalization: 
Thinking  About  Union  Power  in 
a Context  of  Change. 

Wednesday,  December  2 

Prof.  Gregor  Murray,  Laval  University. 
Room  205,  121  St.  George  St.  12:30  to 
2 p.m.  Industrial  Relations 

Blood  Rites/Rights:  Identifying 
the  Indian/Aboriginal/First 
Nations/Other. 

Thursday,  December  3 

Lorraine  Le  Camp,  graduate  student, 


OISE/UT;  aboriginal  education  series. 
2-242  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  3 to 
5 p.m.  OISE/UT 

Impacts  of  Low-Heal  Barrier 
Dams  on  the  Fish  Communities 
of  Tributary  Streams  of  the 
Laurentian  Great  Lakes. 

Friday,  December  4 

Prof.  Rob  McLaughlin,  University  of 
Guelph.  3127  South  Building,  U of  T 
at  Mississauga.  12  noon.  Erindale 
Biology 

Environmental  Regulation  and 
Corporate  Strategy:  A NAFTA 
Perspective. 

Friday,  December  4 
Alan  Rugman,  John  Kirton  and  Julie 
Soloway,  Centre  for  International 
Studies;  NAFTA  seminar.  Conference 
Room,  Centre  for  International  Studies, 
8th  floor,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  CIS 

Chinese  Short  Stories 
in  the  1910s. 

Friday,  December  4 
Xu  Xueqing,  PhD  candidate,  University 
of  Toronto.  History  Common  Room, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  3 to  5 p.m.  Joint 
Centre  for  Asia  Pacific  Studies 

Molecular  Genetic  Analysis  and 
Plant  Cell  Axis  Formation. 

Friday,  December  4 
Prof.  Thomas  Berleth,  botany.  142  Earth 
Sciences  Centre.  3:30  p.m.  Botany 

Differential  Control  of  Three 
Afterhyperpolarizations  in 
Hippocampal  Pyramidal  Neurons 
by  Intracellular  Calcium 
Buffering. 

Tuesday,  December  8 
Dr.  Alexander  Velumian,  Playfair 
Neuroscience  Unit.  3231  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  12  noon.  Physiology 

Genetic  and  Molecular 
Mechanisms  That  Organize 
and  Pattern  the  Drosophila 
Imaginal  Disc. 

Wednesday,  December  9 

Prof.  Thomas  Kornberg,  University  of 
California.  114  Best  Institute,  112 
College  St.  11  a.m.  BBDMR 

Molecular  Organization  and 
Function  of  the  Dystrophin- 
Glycoprotein  Complex. 

Thursday,  December  10 

Prof.  Kevin  Campbell,  University  of 
Iowa.  114  Best  Institute,  112  College.  St. 
4 p.m.  BBDMR 

Effects  of  Acupuncture  on  the 
Stress-Induced  Hypertenions 
and  Myocardial  Ischemia. 

Thursday,  December  10 
Prof.  Peng  Li,  Shanghai  Medical 
University,  China.  3231  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m.  Physiology  and 
U ofT  Bookstore 


Meetings 

Conferences 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  December  7 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  December  9 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4:10  p.m. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 


Vocal  Students  Performance. 

Tuesday,  December  1 

Featuring  outstanding  students  of  the 
voice  program.  Walter  Hall.  12  noon. 

World  Music  Ensemble. 

Wednesday,  December  2 

Showcasing  music  with  diverse  ethnic 
styles.  Main  Lobby.  2 p.m. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  December  3 

Music  of  a Life  So  Far:  cello  and  piano 
recital  with  Simon  Fryer,  cello,  and  Lydia 
Wong,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Young  Artists  Recital  Series. 

Friday,  December  4 
Heidi  Klann,  soprano;  Alex  Dobson, 
baritone;  and  Stephen  Ralls,  piano;  co- 
sponsored by  Aldeburgh  Connection. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students 
and  seniors  $5. 

“When  Icicles  Hang”: 

Music  for  the  Season. 

Friday,  December  4 
The  MacMillan  Singers,  University 
Women’s  Chorus  and  U of  T Concert 
Choir,  Lori-Anne  Dolloff,  James 
Pinhorn  and  Wayne  Strongman,  conduc- 
tors. Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Bloor 
Street  at  Avenue  Road.  8 p.m.  Tickets 
$10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Wind  Symphony  and 
Concert  Band. 

Saturday,  December  5 

Stephen  Chenette  and  Cameron  Walter, 
conductors.  8 p.m.  MacMillan  Theatre. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Percussion  Ensemble  Concert. 

Monday,  December  7 

Robin  Engelman,  director.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
Carols  for  Christmas. 

Monday,  December  14 
Saint  Andrew  Chorale;  Alan  Barthel, 
director.  Chapel.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $12, 
students  and  seniors  $8. 


Plays  & Readings 


U ofT  Bookstore  Series. 

Thursday,  December  3 

Gala  fiction  night  with  Tomson 
Highway,  Wayne  Johnston,  David 
Adams  Richards  and  Shyam  Selvadurai. 
Hart  House  Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$5,  students  and  seniors  $3.  978-8668. 
December  5 

Peter  Jennings  and  Knowlton  Nash 
talk  about  journalism  and  the  major 
events  of  the  20th  century.  Auditorium, 
OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  4 p.m. 


Exhibitions 


NEWMAN  CENTRE 
Soul  Windows. 

To  December  4 

Jan  Trebilcock,  oil  paintings;  Canadian 
landscapes.  Ground  floor. 


Icons,  Tapestries  and  Paintings. 

December  7 to  January  29 

Christmas  season  religious  show.  Ground 
floor.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Pathways. 

To  December  10 

An  installation  by  Diana  Dabinett  and 
Tara  Bryan  of  Newfoundland.  Both 
Galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Saturday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 
Michael  Davey:  “I  couldn’t 
contain  myself”  — Notes 
from  the  Future  Edge. 

To  December  18 

Installation  containing  41  pages  from 
Michael  Davey’s  personal  notebooks 
with  drawings  that  reflect  his  energetic 
investigations  of  form  and  the  varieties  of 
shapes  and  structure  in  both  the  natural 
and  built  worlds.  Boardroom  space. 
Hours:  Tuesday  and  Friday,  11  a.m. 
to  4 p.m.;  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
11  a.m.  to  7 p.m. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Fishing  for  Light. 

To  December  18 

Paintings  by  Elizabeth  Schwaiger  illus- 
trating Fishing  for  Light  by  Paul  Savoie. 
E.J.  Pratt  Library.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Design  Bookbinding:  The  Art  & 
Craft  of  Michael  Wilcox. 

To  December  23 
A selection  of  22  of  the  designer  book- 
bindings of  Michael  Wilcox;  bindings  are 
accompanied  by  preliminary  drawings 
and  sketches  and  by  the  tools  he  created 
for  many  of  them.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
20th  Anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Canadian  Publishing  Fund, 
1978-1998. 

To  December  31 

An  exhibition  of  books  to  mark  the 
anniversary.  Petro  Jacyk  Resource 
Centre,  Room  8002.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Thursday,  10  a.m.  to  8 p.m.;  Friday, 
10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Saturday,  1 to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Works  from  the  Permanent 
Collection. 

December  1 to  December  18 

Exhibition  of  works  from  the  permanent 
collection.  The  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 


World  AIDS  Day 
Candlelight  Vigil. 

Tuesday,  December  1 

Remembering  and  honouring  those  who 
have  lived  and  are  living  with 
HIV/AIDS;  guest  speakers,  choirs  and 
other  performances.  Music  Room,  Hart 
House.  6 to  8 p.m. 

Symposium  on  Homosexuality 
and  Christianity. 

Wednesday,  December  2 
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Events 


A debate/discussion  between  Tony 
Campolo  of  Eastern  College  in 
Philadelphia  and  Peggy  Campolo  and  a 
group  of  respondents.  161  University 
College.  3 to  5 p.m.  CRC  Campus 
Ministries,  Student  Christian  Movement 
and  Wycliffe  College 

Faculty  & Staff 
Appreciation  Night. 

Wednesday,  December  2 
U of  T Bookstore’s  annual  appreciation 
night  with  20  percent  off  all  books,  cal- 
endars and  clothing  (texbooks  and 
medical  exempted);  wine  and  cheese, 
free  gift  wrapping.  U of  T Bookstore. 
5 to  8 p.m. 


Queer  Art. 

Wednesday,  December  2 

Artist  Micah  Lexier;  slide  presentation. 
University  College  Union,  79  St.  George 
St.  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  U of  T Sexual 
Education  id  Peer  Counselling  Centre  and 
Toronto  Centre  for  Lesbian  id  Gay  Studies. 

Choosing  Child  Care  That 
Works  for  Your  Family. 

Thursday,  December  3 
Session  covers  types  of  care  available, 
costs,  evaluation  of  caregivers  and  other 
information  that  parents  need  to  make 
the  best  decision  for  their  children.  12 
noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Free.  Registration: 
978-0951.  Family  Care  Office 


December  6th  Memorial  for  14 
Women  Killed  in  Montreal. 

Friday,  December  4 
Memorial  for  the  14  women  killed  at 
l’Ecole  Polythechnique  and  for  all 
women  who  have  suffered  from  violence. 
East  Common  Room,  Hart  House. 
12:15  p.m. 

Patronage,  Clientage  and  the 
Nobles’  Reformation. 

Friday,  December  4 
Victor Thiessen,  PhD  candidate,  Queens 
University  and  CRRS  visiting  graduate 
fellow;  Friday  workshop.  323  Pratt 
Library.  3:10  p.m.  Reformation  id 
Renaissance  Studies 


Johns  Hopldns  Comparative 
Non-Profit  Sector  Project. 

Friday,  December  4 
Prof.  Stefan  Toepler,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Charities:  Between  State  and 
Market  workshop  series.  Flavelle  Room, 
Flavelle  House,  78  Queen’s  Park.  3:30  to 
5:30  p.m.  Law  and Kahanoff  Foundation 

Maternity  Leave  Planning. 

Tuesday,  December  15 

Workshop  takes  a practical  approach  in 
preparing  faculty  staff  and  librarians  for 
maternity  leave  and  for  a sucessful  return 
to  work.  12  noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Free. 
Registration:  978-0951.  Family  Care 
Office 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  by 
the  following  times: 

Issue  of  January  11,  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  11  to  25:  Monday,  December  14. 

Issue  of  January  25,  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  25  to  Feb.  8:  Monday  January  11. 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and 
membership  of  committees.  The  deadline  for  submissions 
is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Search 


Chair,  Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  8c  Literatures 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  department  of 
Germanic  languages  and  literatures 
effective  July  1.  Members  are:  Professor 
Carl  Amrhein,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science  (chair);  Professors  Michael 
Getty,  Deirdre  Vincent  and  Heinz 
Wetzel,  Germanic  languages  and  litera- 
tures; Catherine  Grise,  associate  dean, 
Division  I,  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
Brian  Merrilees,  French;  and  Mariel 
O’Neill-Karch,  associate  dean,  humani- 
ties, Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  and 
Hilary  Masemann,  undergraduate  stu- 
dent, and  Renate  Schellenberg,  graduate 
student,  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty 
of  Arts  8c  Science,  Room  2020,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 


Review 


director,  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a director  of  the  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies.  Members  are: 
Professor  Donald  Moggridge,  vice- 
dean, School  of  Graduate  Studies 
(chair);  Professors  JoAnna  Dutka, 
English;  Joseph  Goering,  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Religion;  John  Grant,  classics; 


Frank  Mathewson,  director,  Institute  for 
Pqlicy  Analysis;  Mariel  O’Neill-Karch, 
associate  dean,  humanities,  Faculty  of 
Arts  8c  Science;  Ian  Radforth,  history; 
and  George  Rigg,  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies;  and  Rachel  Urowitz,  graduate 
student,  Centre  for  the  Study  of  , 
Religion;  and  Burnella  McKenzie, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (assistant 
to  the  committee). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  nominations  from  interested 
persons  until  Jan.  8.  Submissions  should 
be  mailed  to  Professor  Donald 
Moggridge  at  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  65  St.  George  St. 

Chair,  Departmentof  Slavic 
Languages  8c  Literatures 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  department  of 
Slavic  languages  and  literatures  effective 
July  1.  Members  are:  Professor  Carl 
Amrhein,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science  (chair);  Professors  Veronika 
Ambros,  Christopher  Barnes  and  Joseph 
Schallert,  Slavic  languages  and  litera- 
tures; Catherine  Grise,  associate  dean, 
Division  I,  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
Mariel  O’Neill-Karch,  associate  dean, 
humanities,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science; 
and  Andrew  Rossos,  history;  and 
Megan  Swift,  graduate  student,  and 
Tomasz  Zych,  undergraduate  student, 
Slavic  languages  and  literatures. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty 
of  Arts  8c  Science,  Room  2020,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 
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There's  still  time ... 

to  order  your  Course  Reader  for 
Winter  6 99  classes! 

If  you  thought  it  was  to  late  to  have  your  custom  published  reader  ready  for 
January  classes,  Canadian  Scholars’  Press  wants  you  to  know 

there's  still  time! 

We  are  Canada’s  leading  independent  publisher  of  customized  course  readers. 
Just  tell  us  your  needs  — and  we’ll  do  the  rest! 

We  arrange  for  copyright  clearance,  clean  up  and  lay  out  your  custom  course  reader, 
and  then  distribute  the  Cerlox  bound  reprotext  through  your  bookstore. 

Call  Catherine  Travelle  or  Marilyn  Miller  at 
416-929-2774  ext  27  or  29  or  1-800-463-1998  to  book  your  project. 

Canadian  Scholars’  Press  Inc. 


180  Bloor  Street  West  Suite  1202  Toronto  Ontario  M5S  2V6 
416-929-2774  or  1-800-463-1998  e-mail  info@cspi.org 


Where  to  find  The  BULLETIN  RACKS  AND  BOXES 


Gerald  Larkin  Building 
16  Devonshire  Place,  lobby 

Roharts  Library 

north  entrance 
lower  level,  near  book  drop 

Whitney  Hall 
85  St.  George, 
in  sheltered  entrance 


New  College 
40  Willcocks  Street 

Botany 

25  Willcocks,  corridor  on 
east  side 
Forestry 

33  Willcocks,  east  entrance 
Lash  Miller 

Willcocks  and  St.  George  Street  entrances 


Clarke  Institute 
Spadina  Avenue 
receiving  entrance 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
Building 
55  Harbord  St. 
near  Classic  Street  doors 
outside  main  office 


21  King’s  College  Circle 
outside  front  door 

University  College 
lobby 

Simcoe  Hall 
27  King’s  College  Circle 
inside  main  entrance 

Medical  Sciences  Building 

inside  main  entrance 
inside  east  side  lobby  off  Queen’s  Park 

Sigmund  Samuel  Library 
lobby 

Hart  House 

Arbor  Room  entrance  off  Hart  House 
Circle 

Sidney  Smith  Hall 

inside  east  and  west  doors 

Sidney  Smith  Cafeteria 
inside  east  door 

Innis  College 
2 Sussex  Avenue 
at  Innis  College  Cafe 

New  College 
Wetmore  Hall 
21  Classic  Avenue 


McLennan  Labs 
60  St.  George,  main  foyer 

Galbraith  Building 
lobby  on  St.  George  St. 

International  Student  Centre 
inside  main  door 

Koffler  Centre 
St.  George  Street  and  College  Street 
entrances 

215  Huron  Street 
inside  front  door 

Social  Work  Building 
246  Bloor  St.  W.,  Main  Lobby 

Sandford  Fleming  Building 
7 King’s  College  Road  in  open  area 

Innis  College  Residence 
111  St.  George  Street 
front  lobby 

Victoria  University 
Wymilwood  front  entrance 
140  Charles  Street  West 

OISE/UT 

252  Bloor  Street  West  front  lobby 

Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street,  south  entrance 


ERINDALE 


NORTH  BUILDING 

• Room  163 
• M Foyer 

• N Cafeteria 

• Room  227 
KANEFF CENTRE 
Dean  Houston’s  Office 
SOUTH  BUILDING 

# • S Cafeteria 

• Meeting  Place 

• Faculty  Club 

•4037 

• Dean  Krull’s  Office 


SCARBOROUGH 


• Customer  Service  Centre(Room 
S209) 

• Main  Entrance 
• Library 
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A Chinese  Education 

As  part  of  China,  Hong  Kong  prepares  its  youth  for  challenges  of  global  economy 

By  Ruth  Hayhoe 


In  June  of  1967  I arrived  in  Hong 
Kong,  planning  to  visit  a missionary  cousin 
and  stay  for  six  months  to  a year  at  most.  My 
memory  of  that  Hong  Kong  is  of  a city  of  facto- 
ries — plastics,  electronics,  toys,  radio  parts,  wigs 
— and  also  a city  of  refugees  who  had  poured  in 
from  China  at  times  of  crisis  and  lived  in  hillside 
shacks  or  spartan  resettlement  estates. 

Within  a week  of  arrival  I had  made  the  tran- 
sition from  just  having  studied  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Victoria  College  to  learning  Cantonese,  and  a 
few  years  later,  Mandarin.  What  made  me  decide 
to  stay  11  years,  I believe  in  retrospect,  was  a deep 
attraction  to  Chinese  people,  their  culture  and 
language.  This  drew  me  later  to  mainland  China, 
where  I taught  at  Fudan  University  in  Shanghai 
in  the  early  1980s  and  worked  as  cultural  attache 
in  the  Canadian  Embassy  in  Beijing  from  1989 
to  1991. 

It  was  a completely  different  Hong  Kong  that 
I returned  to  in  September  of  1997  to  take  up  the 
role  of  director  of  the  recently  established  Hong 
Kong  Institute  of  Education.  Hong  Kong  is  now 
a tremendously  prosperous  and  confident  city 
that  rose  on  the  tidal  wave  of  China’s  reform  and 
modernization  to  become  the  foremost  centre 
of  financial  and  management  services  in  Asia. 

Almost  all  of  the  manufacturing  once  done  here 
has  been  moved  to  the  mainland  or  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  the  major  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  Hong  Kong  now  involve  manage- 
ment, international  trade  and  finance,  high  tech- 
nology development,  services  of  various  kinds 
and  tourism. 

The  most  poignant  aspect  of  this  return  to 
Hong  Kong,  for  me,  was  the  timing,  as  it 
happened  just  three  months  after  Hong  Kong’s  return  to 
China  with  the  end  of  the  99-year  lease  of  the  New 
Territories  to  Britain.  While  fully  aware  of  the  complexities 
and  contradictions  of  this  historic  transition  from  British 
colony  to  special  administrative  region  of  China,  I could  not 
help  being  drawn  by  the  cultural  challenge  of  the  building  of 
a new  identity  for  the  city  and  people  I had  come  to  love,  as 
a young  person,  for  their  “Chineseness.” 


Established  in  1994  by  legal  ordinance,  the  institute 
that  I head  has  a particularly  significant  role  to  play  in  the 
creation  of  this  new  identity:  it  is  responsible  for  educating 
the  majority  of  teachers  for  kindergartens,  primary  schools 
and  lower  secondary  schools.  Each  year  we  have  about  3,500 
students  in  pre-service  courses  and  another  5,500  in-service 
teachers  taking  various  kinds  of  upgrading  courses. 

Much  has  been  done  since  the  1960s  in  Hong  Kong  to  pro- 
vide compulsory  education  for  all  children,  to  broaden  access 
to  secondary  education  and  increase  higher  education  from 
two  publicly  funded  universities  catering  to  two  per  cent  of 
the  population  to  seven  universities  catering  to  18  per  cent. 
Yet  the  teachers  responsible  for  the  foundational  work  in  this 
expanded  education  system  have  continued  to  be  trained  in 
traditional  two-year  certificate  programs  after  secondary 
school,  even  though  the  transition  to  an  all-graduate  teaching 
profession  was  made  in  England  over  two  decades  ago. 

In  the  first  policy  address  delivered  by  Tung  Chee  Hwa  on 
Oct.  8, 1997,  three  months  after  becoming  chief  executive  of 
the  special  administrative  region,  he  spelled  out  the  direction 
he  wanted  Hong  Kong’s  education  system  to  take.  Tung  gave 
education  a tremendous  boost  when  he  said  that  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  all  new  teachers  in  Hong  Kong’s  primary  and 
secondary  schools  should  be  university  graduates  as  well  as 
professionally  educated.  To  achieve  this  the  new  institute  of 


education  would  be  expected  to  phase  out  its  sub-degree 
programs  that  enabled  teachers  to  manage  traditional  class- 
rooms efficiently  and  turn  out  disciplined  factory  workers. 
Instead  it  would  replace  these  courses  with  four-year  honours 
bachelor  of  education  programs  and  postgraduate  diplomas  in 
primary  and  secondary  education,  all  intended  to  form  reflec- 
tive practitioners  capable  of  preparing  children  and  young 
people  for  much  more  demanding  forms  of  employment. 


There  are  passionate 

ARGUMENTS  ABOUT  THE 

British-derived 

SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 


Many  people  were  expecting  various  kinds  of  political 

difficulty  in  Hong  Kong’s  transition  from  colony  to  special 
administrative  region.  No  one  anticipated  the  Asian  financial 
crisis  that  erupted  shortly  after  Tung’s  policy  address  and  has 
created  severe  problems  for  the  normally  buoyant  Hong  Kong 
economy.  As  property  prices  have  fallen,  and  unemployment 
has  risen,  there  is  a new  realism,  a determination  to  find  a way 
through  these  difficulties  and  create  conditions  for  a renewed 
prosperity.  There  is  also  a greater  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  education  in  preparing  people  for  the  challenges  that 
lie  ahead.  Chinese  cities  such  as  Beijing,  Shanghai,  Nanjing 
and  Guangzhou  are  changing  at  a pace  that  makes  Hong 
Kong  aware  its  people  cannot  rest  on  past  achievements. 


The  increasing  number  of  visits  and  exchanges 
among  business  people,  professionals,  principals 
and  teachers  in  China  and  Hong  Kong  make  these 
comparisons  a part  of  daily  conversation. 

The  government’s  think-tank  for  education 
policy,  the  Education  Commission,  is  currently 
reviewing  the  whole  education  system  — from 
pre-primary  to  university.  There  are  passionate 
arguments  about  the  problems  of  the  British- 
derived  system  of  six-year  primary,  five-year  sec- 
ondary, two-year  A-level  university  preparation 
and  three-year  university.  These  include  the 
incompatibility  with  the  China  mainland  system 
where  there  are  six  years  of  secondary  education 
and  four  of  tertiary;  and  the  neglect  of  early  child- 
hood education,  entirely  in  the  private  sector 
though  partially  subsidized. 


HOW  DOES  IT  FEEL  AS  A CANADIAN  TO  BE  A 
part  of  these  deliberations  in  the  role  of  a newly 
appointed  member  of  the  Education  Comm- 
ission? What  is  it  like  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
huge  and  sensitive  task  of  teacher  education  for 
the  new  special  region?  It  is  different,  certainly, 
from  my  work  as  a professor  at  the  former  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  now  OISE/UT, 
where  I dealt  with  graduate  students,  research  and 
international  development  projects.  It  is  both 
refreshing  and  often  a cause  of  much  soul  search- 
ing to  be  so  close  to  the  grassroots  and  to  be  part 
of  an  overall  rethinking  of  structures  and  systems. 
Most  of  all,  it  is  humbling  to  be  accorded  this 
degree  of  acceptance  and  trust  within  the  culture 
that  I came  to  admire  so  deeply  as  a young  person. 

I often  wonder,  as  well,  will  our  graduates  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  challenge  of  supporting  Hong  Kong  children  as  they 
develop  a new  sense  of  civic  consciousness  as  citizens  of  a spe- 
cial administrative  region  of  China  and  as  citizens  of  greater 
China  and  the  global  community?  How  will  they  prepare 
young  people  for  a highly  demanding  labour  market  that 
requires  sophistication  in  problem  solving  and  analysis,  com- 
petency in  English,  Putonghua  and  Cantonese,  among  other 
languages,  and  the  ability  to  learn  and  constantly  adapt  to  new 
circumstances  on  the  job? 

Our  institute  has  identified  four  areas  where  we  can  help 
our  teachers  achieve  excellence  — citizenship  education,  lan- 
guages in  education,  creative  arts  and  technologies  and  early 
childhood  education.  Each  area  is  lodged  within  a newly 
established  school  with  recently  appointed  deans  who  are 
each  determined  to  ensure  that  their  school  excels.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  the  link  that  each  of  these  areas  has  to  Hong 
Kong’s  future  development,  but  closest  to  my  heart  is  the  issue 
of  citizenship. 

The  institute  has  a crucial  responsibility  for  helping  to  fos- 
ter a participatory  and  democratic  civic  consciousness  in  this 
new  corner  of  China  that  has  the  benefit  of  British  legal  pat- 
terns and  traditions  as  well  as  rich  and  self-reflexive  southern 
Chinese  cultural  and  political  traditions.  It  is  an  enormous 
task  to  be  sure  but  one  we  are  determined  to  make  a key  focus 
of  our  work.  Success  in  this  area  will  be  significant  for  Hong 
Kong’s  future  global  role  and  that  of  China  itself. 

Professor  Ruth  Hayhoe , the  former  associate  dean  for  graduate 
studies  at  OISE/UT,  is  on  a leave  of  absence  until  the  spring  of 
2000. 


Forum  is  the  space  The  Bulletin  reserves  for  the  opinions, 
reflections  and  issues  that  abound  within  our  university. 
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